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Hearings  open 
in  Cincinnati 
on  joint  pact 


TheBest 

Gannett 


Top  30  groups 
have  over  50% 
of  circuiation 


Miiier  to  retire 
from  Gannett  Co. 
on  Decemher  31 


“Civilization  has  crept  to  the  doorstep  of 
a  former  Hooker  Chemicals  and  Plastics 
Corp.  waste  deposit  site,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  contains  the  elements  of  an  industrial 
horror  story.” 

In  October  1976,  Gannett’s  Niagara  Ga¬ 
zette  reporter  Dave  Poliak  gave  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.  residents  the  first  inkling  of  what 
was  happening  along  an  abandoned  mile- 
long  ditch  known  as  the  Love  Canal. 

Many  months  and  articles  later,  Poliak 
became  city  editor  and  turned  the  story  over 
to  reporter  Mike  Brown.  He,  too,  reported  on 
strange  liquids  in  sump  pumps.  Homes 
where  noxious  vapors  had  reached  the  sec¬ 
ond  story.  Trees  that  had  turned  blackish- 
brown  and  died.  Vegetable  gardens  where 
nothing  would  grow, 

Holes  in  the  ground 
where  drums  containing 
toxic  chemicals  had 
rotted  away  and  the  earth  I||||||| 
had  collapsed.  Resi-  triN 

dents  with  strange  ill- 
nesses.  Children  with 
deformities. 

Then,  on  August  2, 

1 978,  after  two  years  and 
more  than  200  Gazette 
articles  and  editorials, 

missioner  declared  the 
Love  Canal  an  official 
emergency  and  ordered 
that  young  children  and 


pregnant  women  be  evacuated. 

The  Gazette  story— Poliak's  and  Brown’s 
story— became  everybody’s  story,  and  the 
national  media  descended  on  Niagara  Falls. 

But  because  the  Gazette  had  been  their 
friend  and  champion  for  two  years.  Love 
Canal  residents  turned  to  the  Gazette  for 
help.  It  became  the  official  clearinghouse 
for  offers  of  assistance— from  supermarket 
gift  certificates  to  a  grant  from  the  Gannett 
Foundation  to  provide  temporary  housing 
for  families  ordered  to  evacuate. 

The  end  of  the  Love  Canal  story  is  yet  to 
be  written,  but  when  it  is,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain;  Gannett’s  Niagara  Gazette  will  be  there, 
as  totally  committed  as  on  that  day  two 
years  ago  when  Dave  Poliak  first  uncovered 
it,  displaying  that  same 
commitment  to  commu- 
nity  involvement  charac- 
teristic  of  all  *77  Gannett 
newspapers. 


Gannett 


•Gannett  recently  announced 
agreement  in  principle  to  merge 
with  Combined  Communications 
Corporation,  a  Phoenix-based 
diversified  media  company  with 
seven  television  stations.  13 
radio  stations,  two  newspapers 
and  outdoor  advertising  facilities 
in  11  U.S.  states  and  in  major 
Canadian  cities. 


Hit  the  right  creative  note 
and  win  fame,  glory  and  moybe 
o  shore  of  $50,000 cosh. 


AdConcepts  79  is  the  biggest,  richest,  most  exciting 
odvetTising  competition  in  history.  This  is  o  coll  for 
entries. 

We're  looking  for  fresh,  oeotive  ideos  ond  exom- 
ples  of  how  to  use  the  doily  newspoper  os  on 
odvertising  medium. 

We're  looking  both  for  breokthrough  ideos  thot 
hove  never  yet  been  seen  on  o  newspoper 
page...  ond  olso  for  the  best  advertising  thot  has 
been  published  in  o  newspaper  in  the  post  yeor— 
work  thot  represents  the  stote  of  the  orr. 


typogrophy,  production,  or  marketing  concepts. 
They  con  be  generol  advertising  or  retail. 

Prizes  include  cosh  owords  totaling  $50,000— with  o 
$25,000  first  prize. . .  ond  recognition  owords  in  the 
form  of  ounces  of  gold  suitobly  inscribed. 

Winning  entries,  plus  others  of  interest  to  odvertising 
professionols,  will  be  showcased  in  o  new  edition  of 
The  Creotive  Newspoper.  For  o  copy  of  the  rules  of 
AdConcepts  79  ond  entry  blonks,  write  the  News¬ 
poper  Advertising  Dureou,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


Entries  con  involve  innovation  in  copy,  art,  grophics.  Now's  the  time  to  ploy  your  sweet  aeotive  song. 


iOd 


1  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  •  485  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Announcing  The 1978 Media  Awards 
for  Economic  Understanding. 

Rewarding  Excellence  In  Economic  Reporting. 


Purpose: 

For  the  second  year,  the  Media 
Awards  for  Economic  Undersuinding 
will  recognize  outstanding  economic 
reporting  directed  to  the  general  public. 
Ihe  program  is  designed  to  .stimulate 
media  to  initiate  economic  reporting 
that  is  imaginative,  interesting  and 
easily  undersuindahle. 

The  program's  continuing  goal  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  economic  reporting  in  the 
general  media.  It  encourages  and 
rewards  outstanding  submissions  by 
media  that  effectively  e.\plain  a.spects 
of  the  economic  system  to  typical 
audiences— in  terms  that  have  mean¬ 
ing  for  theaverage  readeror  viewer. 
Awards: 

A  total  of  S  1()5.(K)()  will  again  be 
offered  as  awards  in  14  media 
categories,  competitively  grouped 
according  to  circulation  or  scope  of 
market.  In  each  category  a  First  Prize 
of  $5.()()()anda  Second  Prizeof 
$2,500 will  beoffered.  Adistin- 
guished  panel  of  judges,  appointed  by 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  selects  all  winners. 
These  winners  will  be  announced  and 
honoredata  May  22. 1979,  luncheon 
in  New  York  Gty. 

Eligibility: 

Entries  must  be  original  works  pub¬ 
lished,  broadcast  or  telecast  between 
January'  1, 1978  and  December  31. 
1978. ' 

Winners  in  the  1977  Media  Awards 
for  Economic  Understanding: 
Inaddition  to  theS5.0(K)First  Prize 
winners  listed  below,  nine  Second 
Prizes,  three  Honorable  Mentions 
and  two  Sjiecial  Gtations  were 
awarded. 


Media  Awards  for 
Economic  Understanding 


Newspapers  with  circulations  larger 
than  250,000: 

Fred  McGunagle,  Cleveland  Press, 
Qeveland.  Ohio.  "Qeveland—  Going 
or  Growing?" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  of 
100,000  to  250,000: 

Drive  Bartel,  The  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan.sas.  “Our Energy 
Search" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  of 
50,000  to  100,000: 

Selby  McGush,  The  Macon  Telegraph, 
Macon,  Georgia.  “Taxes. .  .The  Price 
You  Pay" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  of 
10,000  to  50,000: 

Calvin  Gatch.  Telegraph  Herald, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  “Agriculture:  Farm 
to  Market" 

Newspapers  with  circulations  under 

10,000: 

John  Riley, “Dealing  in  Lind,"  and 
Seth  Rollx-'in,  “The  Gipe  Nursing 
Home  Industry."  The  Register,  Yir- 
mouth  Port.  Ma.s.sachusetLs 
Syndicates  and  Wire  Services: 

John  Cunniff,  The  Associated  Press,  New 
York.  New  York.  “Busine.ss  iX'lirror." 
for  overall  quality'  in  economic- 
reporting 

J.A.  Lvingston.  Philadelphia  I lu/ni re i; 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  “Great 
Britain  in  Adversity,"  for  in-depth 
analysis  of  a  particular  subject 

Magazines: 

Ken  Auletta.  The  New  Yorker,  New 
York.  New  York.  “A  Reporter  at 
Large:  More  for  Le.s.s" 


Television  Network  and  Nationally 
Distributed  Programs: 

Austin  Hoyt/ Elizabeth 
Deane/  Gerald  Lange/  Bruce 
Shah/Janet  Krau.se/Ben  Wattenberg, 
WGBH-TV,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
“There's  No  Business  Like  Big  Busi¬ 
ne.ss,"  the  tenth  .show  in  the  WGBH 
.series  “In  Search  of  TTie  Real 
America" 

Television,  Markets  Ranked  1  to  25: 
Patrick  Gawson./C?!/!- TV,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  “The  Co- Op  Conspiracy: 
Pyramid  of  Shame" 

Television,  Markets  Ranked  26  to 
100: 

Daniel  Miller/ John  Leiendecker, 
KDIN-TV,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  “Farm 
Digest:  Ag  Land  Trust" 

Television,  Markets  Ranked  101  and 
Smaller: 

Lirry  Makinson.KAKM-TV,  Anchor¬ 
age.  Ala.ska.  “In.side  the  Budget:  A 
Taxpayer's  Eye  View" 

Administration: 

T'he  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Admini.stration  of  Dartmouth  College 
is  sole  and  independent  administrator 
of  the  Media  Awards  for  Economic 
Understanding. 

For  Entry  Blank  or  Additional 
Information  Write: 

Program  Administrator,  Media 
Awards  for  Economic  Understanding, 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire  03755. 
Phone:  (603)  646-2084 

Media  Awards  for  Economic  Under¬ 
standing  is  being  sponsored  by 
Champion  International  Corporation, 
Stamford.  Connecticut. 

Deadlines  for  Entries:  January  8, 
1979  postmark. 
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19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  group  newspaper  seminar.  O'Hare 
Hyatt  Regency. 

21-23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Treadway  Inn, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association,  Corning  Hilton  Inn,  Corning,  N.Y. 

21- 23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sales  Conference. 

Holiday  Inn.  Cypress  St. .Tampa. 

22- 24 — Maryland-Delaware-O.C.  Press  Association.  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

24-26 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference, 
Madison,  Wise. 

26- 29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Portland  (Oregon)  Hilton. 

27- 29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Inc.,  Suburban  Newspaper  Ad¬ 

vertising  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel.  Minneapolis. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  54th  Conven¬ 
tion,  Pittsburgh  Marriott,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

30-OcL  1 — Ohio  Ad  Executives.  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — DiLitho  Users  Group  annual  meeting.  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Region 
Charleston,  S.C. 

1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Region, 
Buck  Hill  Inn.  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

I- 4 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

S — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Business  Advertising  Research 
Council.  Forum  on  the  Development  and  Application  of  a  Marketing 
Information  System.  Cincinnati  Incorporated,  Cincinnati. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus. 
8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

8-11 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Host  Farm. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

8-13 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles. 

8- 14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9- 11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Seminar  on  Shop¬ 

pers  II,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans. 

9- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Omni  Hotel,  Miami. 

10- 13 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International, 

Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

II- 14 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Association,  South  Coast  Plaza 

Hotel,  Costa  Mesa.  California. 

12-14 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Sheraton 
Canandaigua  Inn,  Canandaigua.  N.Y. 

12-15 — United  Press  International,  EDICON,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San 
Diego. 

12-15 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel. 

15- 18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Royal 

Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

16- 17 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

City, 

16- 18 — Newspaper  Research  Council.  Registry  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

17- 20 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel, 

Renaissance  Center,  Detroit. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

19-20— Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Seminar,  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,  University  of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles. 

19-20 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Orlando  Hyatt  House.  Orlando. 
22-24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

26-27 — Harris  2200  Systems  Users  Group,  Erie  Times,  Erie,  Pa. 

26-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  Manag¬ 
ing  and  Marketing  Symposium,  Monte  Carlo. 

28-29 — Eastern  Ski  Writer's  Association,  "How  To”  Seminar,  Mount 
Snow,  Vermont. 

NOVEMBER 

2-4 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Dayton. 

8-9 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Century  Plaza,  Los  Angeles. 
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Newsbriefs 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  has  developed  a 
system.  Potential  .Advertising  Revenues  from  Retail 
(P.A.R.R.),  designed  to  help  newspapers  and  retailers  "mea¬ 
sure,  evaluate  and  compare  local  newsppaer  expenditures 
for  retail  advertising." 

According  to  Alfred  Eisenpreis,  Bureau  vicepresident  for 
retail  marketing,  the  new  copyrighted  system  fills  a  need  by 
providing  a  yardstick  both  stores  and  newspapers  can  use  to 
direct  their  sales  efforts. 

The  essence  of  the  report,  he  pointed  out,  is  the  spotlight¬ 
ing  of  underdeveloped  and  overdeveloped  areas  in  retail 
advertising  and  sales. 

The  yardstick  figures  are  available  for  300  metropolitan 
market  areas  and  for  all  counties  and  States  in  the  United 
States. 

*  *  * 

The  Financial  Times  of  London  disclosed  that  early  this  fall 
it  will  begin  publishing  a  weekly  magazine — made  for 
America — called  World  Business  Weekly. 

The  contents  of  World  Business  Weekly  will  be  distilled 
from  the  daily  newspaper,  and  supplemented  by  special  re¬ 
ports  that  will  be  written  for  and  focused  on  the  needs  of 
Americans.  The  coverage  will  be  of  business  and  industry 
news  outside  the  U.S.  only. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  a  new  presentation  on 
tv  advertising  for  retailers  which  will  premiere  at  its  1978 
membership  meeting  on  November  15  in  Chicago. 

“  'This  advance  showing  will  enable  all  members  to  develop 
plans  for  simultaneous  presentations  to  retailers  in  individual 
member  markets  throughout  the  United  States  to  be 
scheduled  January  10,”  Marvin  Shapiro,  chairman  of  TvB's 
board  of  directors  said. 

The  presentation,  entitled  "Your  Competitive  Medium,” 
is  now  being  produced  on  videotape  and  will  be  narrated  by 
actor  Leslie  Nielsen. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  filed  (September  7)  for  an  advanced 
electronic  mes.sage  service  called  ECOM  (Electronic  Computer 
Originated  Mail).  The  new  service  that  could  start  in  De¬ 
cember  is  designed  for  large  volume  mailers  who  produce  via 
computers  an  estimated  15  billion  of  the  Postal  Service’s  53.6 
billion  first-class  pieces  of  mail. 

Selected  mailers  with  computer  capability  will  be  able  to 
transmit  messages  electronically  to  25  specially  equipped 
"serving  post  offices”  located  around  the  country.  These 
messages  will  be  electronically  printed,  mechanically  en¬ 
veloped  and  then  processed  through  the  normal  mail  stream. 
ECOM  messages  will  receive  2  day  delivery  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  will  cost  between  30  and  55  cents  per  message, 
depending  upon  the  customer’s  volume. 

Electronic  transmission  and  switching  facilities  will  be 
provided  by  Western  Union  under  a  15  month  preliminary 
phase  and  includes  an  option  for  the  Postal  Service  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  program  for  an  additional  3  years  of  operation. 

ECOM  service  is  similar  in  concept  to  MAILGRAM,  the 
joint  Western  Union-Postal  Service  project.  Mailgram  is 
structured  for  one  day  service  with  ECOM  slated  to  be 
cheaper. 

There  are  presently  about  750  companies  with  the  volume 
and  computer  ability  to  use  ECOM,  according  to  the  Postal 
Service  and  it  is  expected  the  preliminary  phase  will  begin 
with  service  by  5  companies.  During  the  15  month  program 
45  companies  could  participate. 

The  Postal  Service  expects  to  invest  $200,000  during  the 
first  year  of  ECOM,  primarily  for  paper  and  supplies.  West¬ 
ern  Union’s  high-speed  printing  and  paper  handling  equip¬ 
ment  now  installed  in  post  offices  for  Mailgram  will  be  used. 
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Innovative  self-destruction«Engines  of 
change  •An  alternative  to  planned  chaos 


Capitalism— or  democratic  capitalism,  or  a  system 
of  free  choice,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the 
U.S.  economic  system— is  perhaps  the  most  dy¬ 
namic  paradox  around. 

Like  democracy,  it  is  the  worst  system  ex¬ 
cept  for  all  the  other  systems  mankind  has  tried. 

Like  mankind  itself,  it  spends  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  ropes,  but  it  always  bounces  back. 

Because  of  the  mixed  economy  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  government  intervention,  our  system 
has  been  called  “capitalism  in  an  oxygen  tent.”  But 
reports  of  its  death  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  survives  by  a  process  of  innovative  self- 
destruction.  Which  is  to  say,  democratic  capital¬ 
ism  compulsively  develops  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  Thus  it  makes  obsolete  the 
very  practices  that  strengthened  it  in  an  earlier 
time. 

This  process  is,  by  its  very  nature,  endless. 
In  a  free  society,  mankind’s  entrepreneurial  spirit 
tells  him  he  h^  to  improve  on  existing  products 
and  processes  and  procedures  if  he  is  to  create  a 
competitive  edge  for  himself,  or  even  just  to  meet 
competition.  Thus  is  relentless  improvement  built 
into  the  system. 

This  perpetual  change  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  what  we  loosely  call  capitalism  is  so 
hard  to  define.  It  is  also  the  main  reason  that  what 
passes  for  capitalism  in  some  countries  is  such  a 
far  cry  from  the  dynamic  democratic  capitalism  to 
which  we  Americans  are  accustomed— imperfect 
but  always  trying  to  correct  its  imperfections.  And 
always  learning  from  experience,  even  when  it 
learns  the  hard  way. 

The  stern  discipline  that  compels  produc¬ 
tive  innovation  is  the  requirement  that  a  privately 
owned  business  earn  a  profit— i.e.,  that  it  meet  a 
need  and  meet  it  efficiently  enough  to  have  some¬ 
thing  left  over  to  meet  tomorrow’s  needs.  The  sys¬ 
tem  polices  itself  pretty  well,  overall;  private  busi¬ 
nesses  that  cannot  achieve  the  requisite  efficiency 
usually  go  under. 

In  a  state-controlled  economy,  you  have  just 
the  opposite.  Not  being  required  to  earn  a  profit, 
government  businesses  have  little  interest  in  hold¬ 


ing  down  costs.  They  tend  to  develop  a  single  ob¬ 
jective;  status  quo  and  self-preservation  at  all 
costs.  Those  costs  become  increasingly  higher  as 
such  organizations  strive  toward  political,  rather 
than  economic,  objectives. 

Thus  an  essential  difference  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  businesses  is  the  difference 
between  rigidity  and  creativity.  Economic  systems 
run  by  government  tend,  by  their  doctrinal  nature, 
to  be  static,  because  any  departure  from  dogma  is 
labeled  heresy.  This  produces  a  static  situation,  but 
static  socialism  is  still  socialism. 

Static  capitalism,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Capitalism  cheerfully 
occupies  itself  with  a  continuing  confession  of 
error  as  it  labors  to  outdate  yesterday’s  improve¬ 
ments.  It  tends  to  question  the  validity  of  all  re¬ 
vealed  wisdom  that  locks  itself  into  any  tight  doc¬ 
trine  not  supported  by  experience  and  common 
sense.  It  operates  on  the  old  Army  doctrine  that  if 
you’re  comfortable,  you’re  out  of  position. 

Democratic  capitalism  is  a  form  of  institu¬ 
tionalized  self-interest  in  which  most  large  cor¬ 
porations  have  to  serve  a  very  large  mass  market  if 
they  are  to  survive  and  prosper.  This  makes  them 
democrats  of  the  marketplace,  in  contrast  to  those 
who  seem  to  fear  the  decisions  free  people  will 
make  if  left  to  their  own  devices. 

Those  who  argue  for  a  dominant  role  for 
government  in  our  economy  maintain  that  an 
economy  that  is  not  centrally  planned  and  heavily 
regulated  is  necessarily  chaotic.  They  don’t  seem 
to  grasp  tl  lat  our  system  is  a  continuing  revolution, 
and  revolutions  are  almost  invariably  untidy.  The 
bureaucrat’s  impulse  is  to  try  to  neaten  things  up, 
which  seldom  serves  the  consumer’s  interest. 

Capitalism,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  its 
driving  ebullience,  admittedly  spends  much  of  its 
life  in  an  untidy  state  of  cliff-hanging  crisis— just  as 
mankind  always  has.  But  indices  used  to  measure 
the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy  indicate  that  the 
fabulous  invalid  has  survived  another  bout  of  ill¬ 
ness  and,  with  proper  nourishment  and  the  right 
amount  of  constructive  neglect,  will  pull  through 
again.  Which  should  be  good  news  for  all  of  us, 
especially  for  those  still  struggling  to  work  their  way 
out  of  poverty. 
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Subpoena  precedent 

It  is  being:  said  that  the  decision  of  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Farher-New  York  Times  case  will  set  a 
precedent  on  the  issue  of  jailing  reporters  and  punishing 
newspapers  for  their  refusal  to  turn  over  confidential  notes 
and  memoranda  in  response  to  a  court  subpoena. 

It  is  apparent  a  precedent  already  has  been  set  before  the 
decision  of  the  New  Jersey  court  has  been  announced.  A 
federal  district  court  judge  has  ordered  The  Record  of  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.,  to  turn  over  statements  it  gathered  from  wit¬ 
nesses  during  an  investigation  of  housing  officials  on  trial 
on  extortion  charges.  The  federal  judge  while  limiting  his 
subpoena — contrary  to  what  the  judge  did  in  the  Farber 
case — nevertheless  emphasized  there  is  no  federal  shield 
law.  Although  there  is  a  strong  New  Jersey  shield  law  it  was 
ignored  by  the  lower  court  jr  Jge  in  the  Farber  case. 

To  show  how  fast  these  “precedents”  travel,  subpoenas 
were  issued  requiring  10  South  Carolina  newsmen  from 
three  newspapers  to  testify  in  an  investigation.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  that  order  was  stayed  temporarily  (E&P,  Sept.  16, 
page  17). 

The  constitutionality  of  state  shield  laws  must  be  upheld, 
and  there  must  be  some  recognition  at  the  federal  level  of 
the  right  of  reporters  to  protect  their  confidential  news 
sources,  or  newspapers  and  their  reporters  will  be  harrassed 
continually  all  over  the  country  by  subpoenas  and  contempt 
charges. 

“Best  censored  stories” 

The  criticism  of  media  for  what  researchers  called  the 
“ten  best  censored  stories  of  1977”  is  a  bum  rap  for  the 
nation’s  editors  and  reporters  (E&P,  Sept.  9,  page  17). 

The  very  title  of  the  effort,  called  “Project  Censored”  im¬ 
plies  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  news  people  to  hide  or 
suppress  information  from  the  American  people.  Such  an 
implication  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

Twenty-twenty  hindsight  is  an  admirable  quality  pos¬ 
sessed  by  all  researchers  when  the  subject  is  “what  might 
have  been  done”  or  “what  should  have  been  done.”  Some¬ 
times  the  game  is  called  “second-guessing”  the  editors. 

Practically  all  the  stories  mentioned  received  soyne  media 
coverage  during  the  year.  The  complaint  seems  to  be  that 
they  did  not  receive  “mass  media  coverage”  hinting  there 
was  some  collusion  for  this  “lack  of  coverage.”  That,  of 
course,  is  absurd. 

When  the  editors  of  the  nation’s  media  agree  to  give  mass 
media  coverage  to  any  story  or  to  withhold  mass  coverage  of 
a  story,  for  any  subjective  reason,  then  media,  the  public 
and  the  country  are  in  trouble.  Our  media  are  so  diverse  and 
competitive  this  could  never  happen,  and  the  researchers 
know  it. 
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Letters 


ON  MARCUS 

I  read  with  interest,  and  mild  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  comments  of  Stanley  Marcus 
(August,  19,  E&P)  concerning  his  pre¬ 
dicted  decline  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales. 

Mr.  Marcus  acknowledged  his  own 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  which  may  account  for  his  ignor¬ 
ance  that  recently-published  figures  on 
retail  newspaper  advertising  sales  indi¬ 
cate  a  significant  growth  for  1978. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Marcus  says  is 
noteworthy.  Certainly,  our  industry  is 
sensitive  to  the  advances  of  technology 
in  our  highly-developed  society.  Those 
same  technological  advancements  have 
led  to  many  forms  of  specialization  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  certainly,  these 
advances  have  led  to  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

However,  Mr.  Marcus'  contention 
that  newspapers  cannot  pinpoint  specific 
areas  of  distribution  ignores  the 
emergence  of  the  strong,  community- 
oriented  suburban  newspapers.  Not  only 
can  we  pinpoint  our  circulation,  we  are 
doing  so  every  week  here  in  Houston  for 
dozens  of  retail  and  inserting  customers. 

Our  commitment  to  the  suburban  mar¬ 
ket  has  offered  a  significant,  controlled 
circulation  opportunity  for  business 
seeking  mass  numbers  of  circulation, 
while  at  the  same  time,  preserving  the 
opportunity  for  the  small,  single¬ 
location.  independent  businessman  to 
buy  advertising  coverage  “right  around 
the  back  door.” 

1  doubt  seriously  that  Mr.  Marcus' 
predictions  that  newspapers  will  become 
“dinosaurs”  will  come  to  pass,  because 
no  other  medium  can  assemble,  produce, 
or  present  more  comprehensive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  material  than  newspa¬ 
pers.  To  paraphrase  the  cartoon 
“Shoe”,  whether  we  be  defenders  of 
freedom,  keepers  of  baseball  standings, 
or  wrappers  of  fish,  we  are  utterly  func¬ 
tional. 

If  predictions  are  seriously  in  order, 
mine  would  be  that  the  demand  for  de¬ 
veloping  new  market  strategies,  com¬ 
municating  with  a  refined,  educated,  and 
specific  group  of  readers,  and  the  need 
for  presenting  product  information  in  a 
medium  held  to  be  credible  in  the  eyes  of 
its  audience  will  make  a  “dinosaur”  of 
the  type  of  short-sighted  merchandising 
addressed  by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus. 

Jim  Van  L(xven 

(Van  Loozen  is  managing  editor.  The 
Suburbia-Reporter  Newspaper  Group 
and  its  affiliate  Publishing  Co.  of  Texas, 
publish  13  suburban  weeklies  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  area.) 


STRIKE  DAYS  DISPUTED 

A  union  representing  newspaper 
employees  would  be  naive  to  expect 
down-the-middle  treatment  from  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  avowedly  speaks  for  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  editors.  But  can't  it  at 
least  expect  some  respect  for  the  facts? 

The  note  at  the  bottom  of  your  “His¬ 
tory  of  N.Y.C.  strikes”  (Aug.  26)  states 
that  “over  300”  of  “over  355”  strike 
days  in  the  past  20  years  were  “led  by 
the  Guild.”  (It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  a 
strike  day  “led  by  the  Guild”  means,  but 
the  accusatory  finger  is  clear  enough.) 

If  you  add  up  the  numbers  in  the  table, 
however,  you  get  190  “Guild-led”  strike 
days  (plus  45  minutes  at  the  Post  in 
1976).  And  if  you  go  into  the  records, 
you  find  the  real  total:  1 19  days  and  43 
minutes. 

The  Guild  struck  the  World  Joiiriud 
Tribune  for  66  days — not  the  table's  140 
days,  thank  you — from  April  24  to  June 
28,  1966.  After  our  strike  was  settled,  the 
shutdown  continued  until  Sept.  7.  1966, 
when  the  last  settlements  were  reached 
and  everyone  returned  to  work. 

In  sum:  E&P's  conclusions  are  over 
1 10  days  away  from  its  own  table.  Its 
own  table  is  71  days  away  from  the  truth. 

Equally  distant  from  the  truth  is  what 
is  implicit  in  all  this:  the  idea  that  the 
union  is  always  solely,  or  at  least  princi¬ 
pally.  responsible  for  a  strike  and  any 
subsequent  disaster  befalling  the  struck 
paper. 

In  the  case  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  where  merger  cost  more  than 
1,000  Guild  members  their  jobs,  a  post¬ 
strike  analysis  by  A.  H.  Raskin  (New 
York  Times,  Aug.  21.  1966)  disclosed 
that  the  stubbornness  of  Herald  Tribune 
management  was  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  strike.  The  Tribune,  Raskin 
said,  insisted  on  rejection  of  a  Guild  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  have  allowed  any 
employee  of  the  three  merged  papers  to 
resign  voluntarily  with  severance  pay  to 
reduce  the  problem  of  dismissals. 

Even  World  Journal  president  Matt 
Meyer  had  second  thoughts  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  strike  responsibility.  On  his  re¬ 


tirement  two  years  after  the  paper 
folded,  Meyer  said.  “If  1  were  to  do  it  all 
over  again,  I  think  I  might  take  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  attitude  toward  the 
unions.” 

It  would  be  nice  if  one  of  these  days 
some  publisher  gave  a  second  thought 
before  retiring. 

Charles  A.  Peri, ik.  Jr. 
(Perlik  is  president  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild.) 

*  ♦  5k 

INDEPENDENT 

The  News  World  is  not  owned  by  the 
Unification  Church  as  you  said  in  your 
editorial  of  August  26. 

Seed  money  for  the  News  World  was 
put  up  by  businessmen  who  are  them¬ 
selves  Unification  Church  members,  but 
that  is  a  far  cry  from  being  a  church- 
owned  publication.  A  business  owned  by 
a  Catholic,  with  a  majority  of  whose 
employes  are  Catholic,  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  Catholic  Church-owned  business. 

The  News  World  receives  no  money 
or  editorial  direction  from  either  The  Uni¬ 
fication  Church  or  Rev.  Moon. 

Larry  R.  Moi  i  in 
(Moffitt  is  promotion  director  of  News 
World  in  N.Y.) 

Short  takes _ 

l^eAnn  L  was  released  from  the 

hospital  later  Monday  afternoon  after 
being  pulled  from  her  bed.  through  a 
window  and  released  after  landing  on  the 
ground. — Cnrrin^iton  (N.D.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  . 

*  5k  * 

Right  now,  the  6'2",  176-pound  actor  is 
devoting  his  time  to  his  ranch,  where  he 
breeds  horses,  and  his  family. — 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messeufter. 

*  5k  sk 

Church  fatheds  have  budget 
problem — Ihdlywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News. 

Old  cars  towed  away  free!!  Other  tow¬ 
ing  services  available  for  a  small 
feel. — Marxhind  Independent ,  Waldorf, 
Md. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


George  A.  Hanrahan 

Wire  Editor,  The  Register 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


“The  Register  finds  that  the  use  of  New  York  Times 
News  Service  stories  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  our 
coverage  of  an  event.  The  News  Editor  often  says  to 
wait  for  The  Times’  version  of  a  story  before  we 
decide  which  way  to  go  with  our  coverage. . .” 


Sl)e  ^eUr  j|ork  Sinter 

■  NEWS  SERVICE 
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TImts  Staff  Wrlttr 


SALT  LAKE  CITY-The  aban¬ 
doned  industrial  site  along  busy  In¬ 
terstate  15  four  miles  from  downtown 
Salt  Lake  City  looks  too  decrepit  to 
be  dangerous. 

Behind  the  rusty  fence,  a  weed- 
choked  railroad  track  is  flanked  by  a 
weathered  red-and-white  smoke¬ 
stack.  an  aging  water  tower  and  rub¬ 
ble  from  buildings  razed  years  ago. 
The  gate  bears  “No  Trespassing” 
signs,  but  it  is  open  and  no  guards  can 
be  seen. 

Behind  the  fence  is  what  Utah  Gov. 
Scott  M.  Matheson  calls  “the  largest 
microwave  oven  in  the  West”— 3.4 
billion  pounds  of  uranium  tailings,  the 
radioactive  residue  left  by  years  of 
processing  uranium  ore. 

The  Vitro  site,  as  the  Salt  Lake 
City  plant  is  known,  is  one  of  22 
abandoned  uranium  mills  in  Western 
states  that  represent  a  hazardous  and 
long-neglected  legacy  of  America's 
push  into  the  nuclear  age. 

This  is  one  of  a  two-part  series  on 
nuclear  waste  written  by  Gaylord 
Shaw,  winner  of  the  1977  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  national  reporting.  Shaw  is 
Denver  bureau  chief  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

From  the  time  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  in  the  1940’s  through  the  Cold 
War  of  the  1950's  and  then  into  the 
1960’s,  the  mills  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas, 
Utah  and  Wyoming  secretly 
piocessed  vast  amounts  of  ore  into 
enriched  uranium  for  use  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  processing  left  behind  52  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  uranium  tailings,  huge 
piles  of  sand-like  material  scattered 
around  the  sites  with  little  protection 
from  wind  and  rain. 

The  concentrations  of  radioactivity 
in  the  tailings  are  several  times 
greater  than  the  concentrations  found 
naturally  in  the  earth’s  crust. 

But  for  years  the  tailings  were  con¬ 
sidered  harmless.  In  fact,  the  material 
was  used  as  foundations  for  hundreds 
of  homes  and  other  buildings  in  Utah 
and  Colorado. 

More  recently,  however,  scientists 


r  - 


have  become  aware  of  the  potential 
long-term  hazards  of  low-level  ra¬ 
dioactivity,  and  experts  have  begun  to 
warn  that  unless  action  is  taken,  the 
piles  of  tailings  could  cause  scores  of 
cases  of  cancer  in  the  future. 

To  reduce  the  hazard.  Congress  is 
expected  to  complete  action  next 
month  on  legislation  to  spend  more 
than  $100  million  to  either  move  the 
piles  to  uninhabited  desert  locations 
or  to  cover  the  present  sites  with  a 
thick  layer  of  soil. 

It  is  an  expensive  lesson  in  the  cost 
of  dealing  with  the  debris  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  era.  But  at  least  authorities 
know  how  to  reduce  the  hazards 
posed  by  uranium  tailings.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
highly  radioactive  wastes  from  the 
other  end  of  the  nuclear  cycle— those 
deadly  liquids  and  solids  left  by 
weapons  manufacturing  and  electrical 
power  generation— still  perplexes 
government  officials  and  scientists 
more  than  three  decades  after  the 
dawning  of  the  atomic  age. 

These  high-level  wastes  are  now 
stored  temporarily  throughout  the 
country,  and  controversy  has  haunted 
the  government’s  search  for  a  place 
to  permanently  dispose  of  them.  The 
latest  proposal,  to  bury  the  wastes 
deep  in  the  salt  beds  of  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  has  touched  off  such 
heated  debate  that  the  search  for  al¬ 
ternate  disposal  sites  is  being  acceler¬ 
ated. 

Although  less  controversial,  the 
problem  of  uranium  tailings  is  crucial 
because  solving  it  represents  "a  first 
step  toward  resolving  some  of  the 
problems  of  safely  disposing  of  ra¬ 
dioactive  wastes— a  barrier  prevent¬ 
ing  the  United  States  from  placing 
greater  reliance  on  nuclear  power  as 
a  substantial  energy  source,”  said 
Monte  Canfield  Jr.,  director  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office’s  energy 
and  minerals  division. 

The  volume  of  tailings  at  inactive 
uranium  mills  is  immense:  500  million 
cubic  feet.  This  means  that  if  the  tail¬ 
ings  were  stacked  on  a  single  football 
field,  the  resulting  pile  would  be  more 
than  11,000  feet  high. 

And  the  tailings  contain  about  85% 
of  the  radioactivity  originally  in  the 
uranium  ore  because  radium  and 
thorium— the  principal  contributors 
to  radioactive  emissions  —  were  not 
normally  removed  during  the  milling. 

Of  the  two,  radium  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant,  according  to  a  GAO  analysis 
issued  this  summer.  The  report  ex¬ 
plained  why; 

”lt  has  a  very  long  radioactive  life, 
taking  thousands  of  years  before  it 
loses  its  radioactivity.  This  loss— call¬ 
ed  radioactive  decay— produces  two 
distinct  types  of  hazards.  The  first 
type  is  highly  penetrating  gamma  ra¬ 
diation.  Exposure  to  sufficient 
amounts  of  gamma  radiation  can 


cause  cancer,  such  as  leukemia.  The 
second  hazard— radon  gas— produces 
other  radioactive  products  which  at¬ 
tach  to  particles  in  the  air  and  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  lungs  when  inhaled. 
Exposure  to  large  concentrations  of 
these  radon  products  can  increase  the 
risk  of  lung  cancer.” 

Because  most  of  the  tailings  are 
unprotected  from  the  elements,  ra¬ 
dioactivity  is  known  in  some  cases  to- 
have  spread  far  beyond  the  sites.  In 
Durango.  Colo.,  dust  blown  from  a 
230-foot-high  tailings  pile  just  outside 
town  has  blanketed  rooftops  of  res¬ 
idences.  And  on  the  Green  River  in 
east  central  Utah,  14,000  tons  of  tail¬ 
ings  were  washed  downstream  in  a 
flash  flood. 

Government  officials  say  they 
know  of  no  cancer  cases  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  uranium  tailings,  but  one 
Salt  Lake  City  businessman  contends 
that  radioactive  dust  from  the  Vitro 
site  may  have  caused  the  malignant 
tumor  that  forced  the  removal  of  his 
right  eye  three  months  ago. 

Richard  W.  Wells,  president  of  a 
distributing  company,  said  he  owned 
property  and  worked  near  the  tailings 
regularly  for  eight  years,  and  quoted 
his  doctors  as  saying  there  was  “a 
very  good  possibility”  that  his  cancer 
resulted  from  exposure  to  the  ra¬ 
dioactivity. 

“If  this  is  happening  to  me,  it  could 
be  happening  to  a  good  many  people 
that  are  involved  in  this  situation 
down  there,”  Wells  said  in  a  letter  in¬ 
troduced  at  a  congressional  hearing. 

A  recent  Department  of  Energy  re¬ 
port  on  nuclear  waste  disposal  said. 
“The  risk  of  incurring  lung  cancer  is 
about  double  the  normal  to  peculation 
living  in  close  proximity  to  the  tail¬ 
ings.”  And  to  obtain  more  precise  in¬ 
formation,  the  department  hired  a 
consulting  firm  to  conduct  detailed 
studies  of  the  cancer  threat. 

The  private  researchers  concluded 
that  remedial  action  at  the  22  tailings 
sites  would  avoid  339  cancer  cases 
during  the  next  100  years,  about  half 
of  them  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Officials 
cautioned  that  the  estimate  could 
vary  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four, 
meaning  that  in  the  eight  Western 
states  as  few  as  84  cases  or  as  many 
as  1,346  could  be  at  stake. 

Dr.  Lyman  Olson,  Utah’s  chief 
health  officer,  said  radon  gas  levels  at 
the  Vitro  site  are  30  times  higher  than 
the  upper  limit  prescribed  by  the  sur¬ 
geon  general  for  remedial  action.  And 
Olson  frets  about  what  the  future  will 
bring. 

“It  is  significant  to  us,  and  a  contin¬ 
ual  worry,  that  each  time  new  and 
better  scientific  information  becomes 
available,  as  in  the  case  of  our  new 
technique  for  measuring  radon,  the 
extent  of  the  hazard  is  concluded  to 
be  worse  than  previously  thought,” 
he  said. 


When  the  Vitro  mill  began  opera¬ 
tion  in  1951,  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  When  it  closed  in 
1968,  it  was  surrounded  by  industrial 
development.  And  now,  10  years  la¬ 
ter,  the  abandoned  plant  is  within  a 
few  blocks  of  the  city’s  population 
center. 

City  officials  have  banned  new 
construction  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
site,  meaning  some  industrial  tracts 
which  might  sell  for  $30,000  an  acre 
currently  are  virtually  worthless. 

But  what’s  worse,  according  to  Dr. 
Harry  Gibbons,  city -county  health 
director,  is  that  22,000  tons  of  the 
tailings  were  removed  from  the  site 
before  1968  for  use  as  fill  at  an  un¬ 
known  number  of  building  sites. 

Eight  hundred  tons,  compacted  into 
a  six-foot  layer,  went  beneath  Salt 
Lake  City’s  main  fire  station  when  it 
was  built  in  1958.  Thus.  Gibbons  said, 
firemen  “have  suffered  years  of  radi¬ 
ation  exposure  at  levels  five  times 
higher  than  those  allowed  for  under¬ 
ground  uranium  miners,  and  50  times 
greater  than  those  acceptable  for  the 
general  public.” 

As  a  temporary  measure,  fans  and 
filters  were  installed  to  circulate  and 
cleanse  air  within  the  fire  station 
while  authorities  debate  whether  to 
jack  up  the  building  and  remove  the 
tailings  or  simply  abandon  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

Inspectors  have  located  17  other 
sites  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  tailings 
were  used  beneath  homes  or  busi¬ 
nesses.  One  was  a  food  processing 
plant  whose  owner  quietly  had  the 
tailings  dug  out  at  his  own  expense— 
without  waiting  for  possible  govern¬ 
ment  aid— for  fear  that  publicity 
would  ruin  his  business. 

But  authorities  have  been  unable  to 
account  for  all  22,000  tons  of  radioac¬ 
tive  fill  removed  from  the  Vitro  site. 
“For  all  we  know,  there  may  be  kids 
playing  with  it  in  sand  boxes,”  Gib¬ 
bons  said. 

Salt  Lake  City’s  search  for  the 
missing  radioactive  tailings,  however, 
is  dwarfed  by  the  well-publicized  ex¬ 
perience  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  a 
city  of  30,000  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rockies. 

From  1950  through  1966,  Grand 
Junction’s  contractors  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  a  uranium  mill’s  offer  of  free 
tailings,  which  compacted  so  well 
they  were  widely  used  as  building 
material.  More  than  700  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  schools  and  churches— plus 
downtown  sidewalks  and  city  streets 
—were  built  on  300,000  tons  of  tail¬ 
ings  hauled  from  the  mill. 

In  the  early  1970’s,  state  Health 
Department  officials  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  high  levels  of  radioacti¬ 
vity  in  Grand  Junction.  Their  investi¬ 
gation  led  to  a  federal -state  program 
to  locate  and  remove  the  tailings.  Six 


years  and  roughly  $7  million  later, 
the  program  is  only  half  completed. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Anthony  Robbins, 
Colorado  Health  Department  director, 
said  1978  studies  show  that  Mesa 
County,  where  Grand  Junction  is  lo¬ 
cated,  “has  an  acute  leukemia  rate 
twice  the  state  average.” 

’The  figures  are  preliminary  and 
“there  is  no  scientific  evidence  yet  to 
indicate  an  association  with  uranium 
mill  tailings,”  Robbins  said,  “but  the 
reason  for  concern  is  clear.” 

Robbins  said  Colorado’s  problems 
with  uranium  tailings  go  far  beyond 
the  nine  abandoned  sites  in  the  state. 
“We  have  problems  with  mines, 
operating  mills,  tailings  repositories 
and  even  with  transportation,”  he 
said.  “There  are  places  in  Colorado 
where  there  is  roadside  radioaevitity 
left  by  trucks  that  rolled  along  those 
roads  in  the  1950’s  and  1960’s.” 

In  New  Mexico,  the  state  that  pro¬ 
duces  about  half  of  the  nation’s  urani¬ 
um  concentrate,  official  concern  also 
has  been  expressed  about  pollution 
caused  by  uranium  mining  and  mill¬ 
ing.  Radiological  dangers  have  been 
“severely  underestimated”  in  the 
state  in  the  past,  a  state  health  agen¬ 
cy  reported  last  December. 

Several  years  ago.  New  Mexico  of¬ 
ficials  sought  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  survey  of  ground- 
water  contamination  in  the  vicinity  of 
several  uranium  mills  near  Grants,  a 
fast-growing  community  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state. 

The  researchers  discovered  that 
seven  of  72  locations  had  radium  con¬ 
centrations  in  excess  of  standards. 
And  downstream  from  one  mill,  their 
report  said,  “The  shallow  aquifer  .  .  . 
has  been  grossly  contaminated  with 
selenium,  attributable  to  excessive 
seepage  from  a  nearby  tailings  pond.” 

The  toxicity  of  selenium  resembles 
that  of  arsenic  and,  if  exposure  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  can  cause  death,  according  to 
EPA  documents. 

The  EPA  study  called  for  tighten¬ 
ing  of  antipollution  procedures  at  the 
uranium  facilities,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Agency  is  preparing  new 
requirements  for  active  sites. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  live  or  work 
near  the  abandoned  tailings  piles  are 
frustrated  by  years  of  waiting  for 
government  action. 

The  owner  of  a  garage  door  manu¬ 
facturing  firm,  initially  located  near 
Salt  Lake  City’s  Vitro  site,  has  moved 
elsewhere  but  has  found  no  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  or  leasing  his  empty 
buildings. 

He  would  like  to  sue  someone— but 
whom?  “The  upsetting  part  is  that  we 
really  don’t  know  where  to  point  the 
finger,”  the  owner.  Jay  Smart,  told  a 
reporter.  “I  just  personally  don’t 
know  what  to  do.  What  the  hell  kind 
of  thing  is  this  to  live  with  anyway?” 
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“In  the  Detroit  Madtet,  we  win  the 
decUon  every  dqr.  >  AdvBTtisiiig 


“This  is  the 
5th  largest  newspaper 
in  the  country  And,  let 
me  teU  you,  The  Detroit  News 
didn’t  just  M  into  that  posMoa 

“We  got  there  hy  being  the  best  source  of 
news  in  this  area,  day  after  day  That’s  why  the 
m£|jority  of  people  in  town  turn  to  us.  We  have 
the  highest  household  penetration  oi  tne  hrst  5 
markets  in  the  country 

“But  what  does  that  mean  to  me  and  my 


department?  Just  as  the  people  of  southeastern 
Michigan  turn  to  The  News,  so  do  the  msgor 
advertisers  in  the  area. 

More  than  65%  of  newspaper  advertising 
dollars  are  spent  in  The  News,  derail  we  carry 
71%  of  classified,  61%  of  retail,  and  58%  of 
general  And  those  are  fine  numbers  in  a  hi^ily 
competitive  market. 

“It’s  simple.  If  you’re  going  to  communicate 
with  the  Detroit  Market,  you’ve  got  to  use  The 
Detroit  News.” 
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Scripps- Howard  tells  Justice  Department:  —————— 

No  joint  agreement — no  Cincinnati  Post 


By  Celeste  Huendergard 

The  Cincinnati  Post  will  cease  publication  if  the  proposed 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is 
turned  down,  Jonathan  E.  Thackeray,  counsel  for  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  said  (September  12)  during  an  in-camera  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  public  hearing  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  the  proposed  agreement. 

Thackeray  said  the  surprise  move  was  in  answer  to  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Judge  Donald  Moore’s  decision  earlier  in  the 
day  to  reconsider  a  last  minute  motion  filed  by  the  anti-trust 
division  to  reverse  an  earlier  ruling  which  would  have 
excluded  from  the  hearing  any  examination  of  tax  benefits 
accrued  by  Scripps  by  Post  losses  and  the  possibility  of 
applying  those  losses  to  the  Post. 

Gerald  A.  Connell,  attorney  for  anti-trust  division,  intro¬ 
duced  the  motion  (September  11)  during  the  first  day  of  the 
proceeding. 

Thackeray  called  the  following  afternoon  for  a  closed  ses¬ 
sion  to  announce  his  client’s  intention  of  possibily  ceasing 
operations,  and  to  request  that  testimony  to  that  effect  by 
Scripps- Howard  president,  Edward  E.  Estlow,  be  presented 
in  an  on-the-record  in-camera  session. 

Scripps’  possible  decision  to  cease  operation  would  have  a 
“very  drastic  effect  on  morale  of  the  people  at  the  Post  and 
we  feel  this  information  should  not  be  made  public  at  this 
time,’’  Thackeray  told  the  Judge. 

Jeffery  Fruend,  representing  ITU  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  argued  that  if  Scripps  “doesn’t  win,  its  going  to  take 
ball  and  bat  and  not  play  anymore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
facts  that  have  to  be  decided  by  the  administrative  judge.’’ 

Moore  denied  Thackeray’s  in-camera  motion  calling  the 
Scripps’  request  “a  tactical  ploy  putting  us  all  on  the  spot.’’ 
Attorney  for  the  intervenors  agreed. 

Thackeray  defended  his  client’s  position,  referring  to  the 
motion  as  “response  to  the  motion  for  (tax)  reconsidera¬ 
tion.’’ 

In  announcing  his  decision  (September  12)  to  reconsider 
the  anti-trust  department’s  tax  relief  motion.  Judge  Moore 
said  corresponding  financial  evidence  should  be  made  during 
the  Federal  hearing. 

According  to  the  transcript  made  public  later.  Judge  Moore 
indicated  during  the  in-camera  session  that  he' expected  a 
tactical  ploy  on  the  part  of  Scripps  interest.  But  Thackeray 
insisted,  according  to  the  transcript,  that  his  motives  were 
above  board — and  that  he  merely  wanted  to  advise  them  of 
Scripps’  position. 

Thackeray  argued  vehemently  during  monday’s  proceed¬ 
ings  over  the  “About  Face’’  of  (Tonnell’s  motion,  calling  it 
“unconscionable  untimely,  and  unthinkable.’’ 

He  maintained  that  the  determination  of  a  “failing”  news¬ 
paper  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  ownership  and  stressed  that 
Scripps  had  built  its  case  on  Moore’s  earlier  decision. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  us,  Thackeray  said  and  we’re 
not  prepared. 

In  presenting  the  motion.  Connell  argued  that  the  Justice 
Department  doubted  that  the  language  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  “was  intended  to  foreclose  an  inquiry  into 
the  question  of  whether  the  operation  of  a  newspaper  was  in 
fact  returning  a  profit  to  its  owner. 


“While  Scripps’  overall  profitability  from  all  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  is  not  relevant  to  determing  the  “failing”  status  of  the 
Post,  the  net  profits  or  loss  realized  by  Scripps  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  Post  is  relevant. 

“In  this  proceeding  the  parties  should  be  free  to  examine 
that  issue,  and  examination  of  the  issue  ought  to  include, 
among  other  items,  inquiry  into  tax  benefits  that  Scripps  may 
have  realized  because  of  Post  operating  results.” 

Moore’s  final  decision  on  the  motion  is  an  important  one 
since  the  opponents  are  expected  to  argue  that  while  the  Post 
may  appear  to  be  losing  money  locally,  it  is  actually  an  asset 
to  the  parent  company. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  joint  operating  arrangement,  the 
applicants  must  prove  that  the  Post  is  in  danger  of  financial 
failure. 

The  federal  hearing,  tentatively  scheduled  to  last  three 
weeks,  opened  Monday  afternoon  in  Cincinnati  after  the 
Judge  and  an  entourage  of  attorneys  representing  the  appli¬ 
cants,  intervenors  and  antitrust  division  made  their  way  into 
the  dark  paneled  courtroom. 

The  intervenors  in  the  case  include:  The  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the  Cincinnati  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  a  group  of  131  Post  printers,  a  group  of  107  other  Post 
employees,  and  the  Queen  City  Suburban  Press. 

In  his  opening  remarks  on  Tuesday,  Thackeray  promised 
his  listeners  two  weeks  of  boring  financial  statistics.  “I’m 
sorry,  but  that’s  just  the  way  it  is,”  he  said. 

Thackeray  said  he  would  establish  that  without  $8.5  mil¬ 
lion  advances  from  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  the  Post  would 
have  “stopped  publishing  years  ago.” 

The  Post  “not  only  is  in  probable  danger  of  financial 
failure,  but  by  national  standards  has  already  failed,”  Thac¬ 
keray  said. 

At  one  point  in  the  proceedings,  Thackeray  listed  post 
pre-tax  operating  losses  at  $1.9  million  in  1973,  $3.5  million 
in  1974,  $2.2  million  in  1975,  $911,504  in  1976  and  $1.5 
million  in  1977. 

Fruend,  attorney  for  The  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  ITU, 
began  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  before  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  there  were  23  joint  operating 
arrangements — seven  of  which  were  Scripp-Howard  papers. 
No  other  newspaper  in  this  country  has  this  number,  said 
Fruend. 

He  labled  the  arrangements  products  of  “corporate  greed, 
disregard  of  competition  of  consumers,  employees  and  the 
public,  adding  that  their  sole  purpose  was  that  of  “generating 
corporate  profits.” 

Nancy  Lawson,  representing  a  group  of  Post  composing 
room  employees,  contended  that  Scripps  had  purposely 
“maneuvered  the  Cincinnati  Post  into  its  present  financial 
position  to  profit  from  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Among  issues  the  intervenors  say  they  will  raise  are:  why 
the  Post  did  not  increase  its  circulation  rates  from  150  to  200 
at  the  time  1977  the  Enquirer  did;  why  they  refused  to  start  a 
Sunday  issue  (the  p.m.  daily  presently  publishes  Monday 
through  Saturday),  the  validity  of  financial  statements  and 
other  evidence  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post,  includ¬ 
ing  the  appropriateness  of  certain  intra-corporate  and  depre- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Black  reporters  urged 
to  crack  top  ranks 


Black  journalists  must  begin  having 
more  of  an  impact  on  the  coverage  of 
significant  issues  in  this  country,  both 
nationally  and  internationally,  according 
to  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  black  repor¬ 
ter. 

Comments  from  Les  Payne,  a  reporter 
for  the  Long  Island  newspaper.  News- 
day,  summed  up  the  substance  of  the 
theme  for  the  third  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  during  a  three-day  meeting  in 
Chicago,  August  24-27.  The  theme  was 
“Today’s  Communication  .  .  .  Tom- 
morrow’s  Promise.’’ 

“Right  now  the  impact  of  black  Jour¬ 
nalists  on  the  way  news  is  reported  in 
this  country  is  at  the  sub-tokenism 
stage,’’  said  Payne,  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1974  for  his  reports  tracing  he¬ 
roin  from  Turkey’s  poppy  fields  to  the 
streets  of  New  York.  “One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  black  editors  or  other  blacks  in  deci¬ 
sion  making  positions  in  mass  media  to¬ 
day.  Black  journalists  also  haven’t 
cracked  the  foreign  correspondents 
ranks.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one 
black  covering  Africa  on  a  regular  basis 
for  a  daily  newspaper.’’ 

Payne,  36,  who  spent  six  months  in 
southern  Africa  reporting  on  the  people, 
their  lifestyles  and  struggle  for  freedom, 
said  there  are  many  atrocities  happening 
to  the  people  of  Africa.  “  .  .  .but  you 
wouldn’t  know  it  to  read  the  American 
press.  Black  journalists  must  become 
more  involved  in  issues  like  these  as  well 
as  the  major  issues  affecting  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  black  people  right  here  at  home. 
This  organization  (NABJ)  should  be  at 
the  forefront  of  seeing  that  they  (black 
journalists)  become  more  involved.’’ 

Agreeing  that  there’s  a  lot  more  to  be 
done,  but  noting  that  a  lot  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  past  decade,  A1 
Fitzpatrick  took  an  optimistic  view. 


“I  think  the  presence  of  black  jour¬ 
nalists  in  this  business  far  exceeds  our 
numbers,’’  said  Fitzpatrick,  executive 
editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal,  the  only  black  to  hold  such  a 
post.  “I  think  the  news  is  covered  differ¬ 
ently  today  because  there  are  blacks  in 
this  business.  I  think  that  media  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  coverage  of  news  with  a 
black  perspective,  and  actually  looking 
for  that  perspective.’’ 

Fitzpatrick,  who  worked  with  the 
Beacon-Journal  22  years  before  being 
named  executive  editor  last  year,  feels 
the  future  for  black  journalists  is  bright. 

“Certainly,  there’s  a  long  way  to  go. 
Promotions  aren’t  happening  as  quickly 
as  they  should.  On  the  larger  papers, 
black  reporters  aren’t  getting  the  choice 
assignments,  but  it’s  a  matter  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  that  you  have  to  pay  your  dues.  I 
think  a  lot  of  newspapers  and  television 
stations  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
news  has  no  color.  The  individuals  in¬ 
volved  might  be  one  color  or  the  other, 
but  news  is  news.  It  must  be  covered  that 
way.’’ 

A  different  perception  of  American 
news  coverage  came  from  his  excellency 
Olujimi  Jolaoso,  Nigerian  ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

Speaking  at  the  NABJ  awards  ban¬ 
quet,  Jolaoso  concluded  that  black  jour¬ 
nalists  in  this  country,  working  both  for 
white  media  and  the  black  press,  should 
report  the  positive  things  happening  in 
Africa  as  well  as  the  rebellions,  civil 
wars  and  the  other  troubles  in  Africa. 
The  ambassador  invited  black  journalists 
to  visit  Africa  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
news. 

Jolaoso  was  one  of  several  prominent 
guests  at  the  convention  who  received 
NABJ’s  second  annual  Frederick  Doug¬ 
lass  award.  Other  persons  receiving  the 
award  included:  Mai  Goode,  the  first 
black  television  news  correspondent  for 


a  major  network;  U.S.  Ambassador, 
Andy  Young,  federal  judge  Leon  Hig- 
ginbottom;  John  Reinhardt,  director  of 
the  International  Communication 
Agency  and  a  career  diplomat;  and 
Moneta  Sleet  of  Ebony  and  Ovie  Carter 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  two  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  photographers. 

The  third  annual  NABJ  convention 
opened  Thursday  night  (August  24)  with 
a  speech  by  the  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  U.N.,  Andy  Young,  who 
told  the  more  than  400  persons  attending 
the  conference  that  the  Carter  administa- 
tion  has  worked  hard  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
expecially  the  unemployed  black  youth. 
He  mentioned  that  the  Carter  administra¬ 
tion  had  created  6  million  public  service 
jobs  as  a  direct  response  to  that  problem. 

Later  in  the  conference  Mai  Goode, 
who  recently  retired  as  a  CBS  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  U.N.,  took  exception  to 
that  statement,  without  mentioning 
Young  by  name. 

“If  someone  has  the  effrontery  to  tell 
me  about  the  Carter  administration  and  6 
million  jobs,”  said  Goode  during  a 
luncheon  speech,  “1  say  1  want  to  know 
who  got  them.  We’re  not  getting  our  just 
desserts  in  this  society,  and  it’s  up  to  you 
black  journalists  to  say  that,  and  to  tell 
black  people  particularly  how  we  can  get 
what  we  deserve.” 

Goode  explained  that  for  years  whites 
have  asked  him  what  black  people  want. 

“When  they  ask  me  that,”  he  said,  “I 
tell  them  that  the  answer  is  simple.  Take 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  down  all 
that  you  want  for  yourself,  your  family 
and  your  grandchildren,  and  all  that  you 
think  you  want  for  anyone  who  is  close 
to  you,  and  sign  my  name  to  it,  because 
that’s  exactly  what  I  want.” 

A  question  similar  to  that  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  NABJ  president,  Vernon  Jarrett,  is 
why  is  there  a  need  for  an  organization  of 
black  journalists? 

In  answer  to  that  question,  Jarrett,  a 
syndicated  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  wrote  in  the  conference  book¬ 
let:  “First,  let  it  be  underscored  that 
while  notable  strides  have  been  regis- 
(Continued  on  page  II) 


Hearings  on  joint  pact 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

ciation  charges;  and  the  inclusion  of  non-recuring  expenses 
(losses  resulting  from  a  short-lived  Sunday  shopper,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  conversion  to  cold  type  ten  years  ago,  among  others); 
why  the  Post  may  have  continued  to  use  the  Scripps  owned 
United  Press  International  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  similar 
subscribers;  and  inflated  executive  salaries. 

Scripps  reported  that  it  would  take  two  full  weeks  to 
present  their  case. 

The  company’s  first  witness,  Gerald  DeBrunner,  a  partner 
in  Deloit,  Haskins  &  Sells,  Scripps  accounting  firm,  was 
called  to  the  stand  Tuesday  morning  for  an  analysis  of 
Post  financial  statements  prepared  for  the  hearing. 

According  to  DeBrunner,  the  Post’s  current  assets/ 
liabilities  ratio  is  a  little  over  a  healthy  two  to  one,  with  1977 
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assets  of  $3.6  million  and  liabilities  of  $1.5  million. 

DeBrunner  acknowledged,  however  that  without  the  sub¬ 
stantial  Scripps  advances,  the  ratio  would  be  less  than  one  to 
one. 

Left  pending  as  of  Tuesday  were  motions  before  the  judge, 
requesting  the  applicants  to  provide  Scripps  executive 
salaries  and  future  editorial  plans  for  the  Post. 

Some  of  the  motions  denied  included  one  from  Queen  City 
Suburban  Press  Inc.  who  argued  that  Scripps’  failure  to  seek 
a  buyer  for  the  Post  should  disqualify  it  for  eligibility  under 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Moore  also  refused  another  motion  by  John  J.  Getgey, 
attorney  for  the  107  Post  employees,  to  introduce  the  prop¬ 
osed  merger  of  Gannett  newspapers  with  Combined  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Enquirer. 

By  the  end  of  first  day  of  the  hearing,  several  attorneys 
already  admitted  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  the  case  was 
headed  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
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tered  since  the  marches,  riots,  the 
Kerner  Report  and  the  affirmative  action 
programs  of  the  1960s.  overall  media  in¬ 
tegration  remains  in  a  relative  token 
stage.  But  even  if  ‘true  integration”  had 
arrived  (for  us  journalists),  why  should 
we  define  integration  to  mean  black  ex¬ 
tinction,  or  more  politely,  black  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  mainstream?” 

Jarrett  noted  that  while  full  integration 
in  media  employment  is  a  NABJ  goal, 
cultural  and  spiritual  genocide  for  black 
journalists  isn't  supported  by  the  organi¬ 
zation.  He  also  observed  that  those 
blacks  who  have  broken  the  barrier  in 
mass  media  owe  an  obligation  to  make 
the  way  easier  for  the  generation  of  black 
journalists  to  follow. 

“We  black  journalists  can  help  pay  off 
that  obligation.”  Jarrett  continued,  “by 
coming  together  frequently  in  our  local 
and  regional  meetings  and  at  annual  con¬ 
ventions,  at  which  time  we  can  broaden 
our  perspectives  and  enhance  our 
craftsmanship  while  developing  collec¬ 
tive  strategies  to  discover  and  cultivate 
another  generation  of  future  black  jour¬ 
nalists  who  must  join  or  follow  us.  That 
kind  of  prospectus  cannot  be  described 
as  self-segregation.  It  is  self¬ 
regeneration.” 

Formed  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  De¬ 
cember  1975,  the  NABJ  has  struggled  for 
three  years  to  get  on  a  solid  footing.  The 
organization,  composed  mostly  of  black 
journalists  working  on  white  newspa¬ 
pers,  wants  to  represent  all  blacks  in 
media,  including  those  working  for  the 
black  press. 

Much  of  this  effort,  however,  has  been 
rift  with  internal  problems,  including 
poor  organization  and  to  some  extent 
very  little  interest  outside  the  major 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

But  despite  this,  the  organization  has 
grown  steadily.  At  its  first  conference  in 
Houston  in  1976,  only  about  80  persons 
attended.  Last  year,  about  200  persons, 
mostly  journalists,  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  Baltimore.  At  that  meeting  about 
10  new  members  were  signed  up.  This 
year  about  500  persons  attended  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  organization  signed  up 
25  new  members. 

An  important  difference  at  this  year’s 
conference  was  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
newspapers  and  television  operators  sent 
recruiters  with  jobs  to  offer.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Jet  Magazine,  Ebony  Magazine, 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  KDKA  television  of 
Pittsburgh,  Newsday,  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  the  Times  Union  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  the  National  Pub¬ 
lic  Radio  system. 

The  conference  also  attracted  a 
number  of  prominent  black  journalists, 
governmental  figures  and  business  rep¬ 


resentatives.  These  included  Max 
Robinson,  ABC  news  anchorman,  the 
first  black  in  that  slot  in  the  country; 
Vivian  Aplin,  assistant  city  editor.  San 
Diego  Union:  Bob  Reid.  NBC  South¬ 
eastern  bureau  chief;  Bill  Dilday.  general 
manager.  WLBT-tv.  Jackson.  Mississippi; 


Tyrone  Brown,  FCC;  Jim  Dyke,  special 
assistant  to  the  Vice  President,  Walter 
Mondale;  Basil  Patterson,  deputy 
mayor.  New  York  City;  Vince  Sanders, 
vicepresident.  National  Black  Network; 
and  Dr.  Lionel  Barrow,  dean,  school  of 
communications,  Howard  University. 


Kheel  joins  effort  to  end  N.Y.  strike 


Veteran  labor  mediator  Theodore 
Kheel  entered  the  negotiations  between 
striking  pressmen  and  management  of 
New  York  City's  three  largest  dailies  this 
week. 

Kheel  began  attending  the  negotiations 
(September  II)  as  an  advisor  on  the 
union  side.  He  was  asked  to  enter  the 
talks  by  George  McDonald,  head  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  which 
represents  nine  of  the  city's  10  newspa¬ 
per  unions. 

The  first  few  days  after  the  negotia¬ 
tions  resumed  were  spent  briefing  Kheel 
on  the  issues.  Following  the  briefing. 
Moffett  said  the  first  issue  negotiators 
were  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with 
would  be  the  most  sensitive — pressroom 
manning. 

Kheel  has  mediated  in  newspaper  dis¬ 
putes  in  New  York  City  since  1963.  but 
this  time  will  be  an  observer  and  give 
advice  to  the  union. 

It  was  not  immediately  known  what 
effect  Kheel's  entry  into  the  negotiations 
would  have.  It  was  reported  that  Kheel 
may  get  the  pressmen  and  the  publishers 
to  agree  on  a  lO-year  contract  that  ended 
the  city's  114-day  newspaper  strike  in 


1962-63.  He  is  credited  with  working  out 
the  contract  that  brought  labor  peace 
with  the  printers. 

An  interesting  thing  about  Kheel's 
entry  into  the  negotiations  as  a  union 
advisor  is  that  a  former  associate  of  his, 
Martin  Fishbein,  is  now  a  top  assistant  to 
New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch. 

Murdoch,  who  heads  the  New  York 
City  Publishers  Association,  in  recent 
weeks  has  replaced  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  executive  director  H.J.  Kracke  as 
the  group's  chief  negotiator  and  spokes¬ 
man. 

In  another  related  strike  development, 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  filed 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
Murdoch.  The  Guild  charged  Murdoch 
with  “an  unconstitutional  attempt  to 
muzzle  union  members." 

The  Guild  contended  that  Murdoch 
canceled  a  negotiating  session  with  strik¬ 
ing  Guild  members  after  he  said  the 
Guild  had  criticized  the  paper  in  the 
broadcast  media. 

Murdoch  was  not  available  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter. 


Firestone  libel  suit  against  Time  dropped 


The  case  of  Mary  Alice  Firestone  v. 
Time  Inc.  has  been  closed  after  10  years 
and  four  months  in  litigation.  The  former 
school  teacher  and  Palm  Beach  socialite 
who  won  a  favorable  ruling  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
elected  to  pursue  her  claim  for  libel  dam¬ 
ages  no  further. 

Three  years  ago  the  highest  court  held 
that  Mrs.  Firestone  (now  Mrs.  John 
Asher,  wife  of  a  Kentucky  coal  company 
executive)  was  not  a  “public  figure”  and 
remanded  her  suit  for  $2,000,000  against 
the  magazine  to  the  Flordia  courts  for 
retrial.  She  had  won  a  $100,000  jury 
award  but  it  was  reversed  by  an  appellate 
court. 

Despite  evidence  that  Mrs.  Firestone 
had  been  constantly  in  the  news  as  the 
wife  of  Russell  A.  Firestone,  an  heir  to 
the  tire  fortune,  and  has  presented  her¬ 
self  at  press  conferences,  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  she  had  the  right  to  sue 
Time  Inc.  as  a  private  person  because 
she  had  merely  exercised  her  privilege  of 
going  to  court  for  a  divorce. 

Recently  attorneys  for  Time  and  the 


plaintiff  had  been  discussing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  new  trial.  But  after  the  notice 
of  dismissal  of  the  case  had  been  filed 
last  week,  Robert  Montgomery  said  his 
client  (Mrs.  Asher)  “now  feels  she  was 
completely  vindicated  by  the  jury  verdict 
seven  a  half  years  ago.” 

The  suit  against  Time  was  based  on  a 
paragraph  item  which  reported  that  Mrs. 
Firestone  had  been  granted  a  divorce  on 
the  grounds  of  extreme  cruelty  and  adul¬ 
tery.  The  husband’s  complaint  men¬ 
tioned  those  grounds  but  the  trial  judge 
issued  the  decree  in  1966  on  the  ground 
of  “marital  discord.”  Commenting  on 
the  case.  Judge  James  R.  Knott  said  tes¬ 
timony  “would  have  made  Dr.  Freud's 
hair  curl.” 

The  magazine’s  lawyers  argued  that  its 
editors  and  reporters  had  not  shown  re¬ 
ckless  disregard  of  the  truth  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  report.  This  standard  of  defense 
for  libel  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  respect  to  persons  who 
projected  themselves  into  a  specific  area 
of  public  interest. 
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Half  of  daily  circulation 
in  20  newspaper  groups 


Half  of  the  circulation  of  the  1,753 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
rolls  off  the  presses  owned  by  20  publish¬ 
ing  groups. 

On  Sunday  569f  of  the  total  circulation 
of  668  papers  flows  from  the  same  com¬ 
panies. 

The  percentages  rise  to  56  on  the 
weekday  column  and  64  on  Sunday  when 
the  top  30  newspaper  groups  are  put  into 
the  picture. 

A  compilation  from  the  1978  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  provides  these 
statistics  on  group  (or  “chain”)  owner¬ 
ship: 

Top  10 — 22,678,576  weekday  circula¬ 


tion.  21,916,766  Sunday  circulation. 

Top  20 — 30,054,057  weekday  circula¬ 
tion.  29,344,109  Sunday  circulation. 

Top  30 — 34,558,130  weekday  circula¬ 
tion.  33,339,111  Sunday  circulation. 

The  rest  of  the  167  groups  account  for 
16%  of  the  total  weekday  circulation 
(61.495,140)  and  Sunday  circulation 
(52,429,234). 

By  latest  count  (up  to  September  I, 
1978)  there  were  1,095  dailies  in  groups, 
with  an  average  of  6.5  per  group  which  is 
the  highest  since  E&P  began  keeping 
track  in  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  size  of  groups: 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
CIRCULATION  TOTALS 


1.  Knight-Ridder 

2.  Gannett 

3.  Tribune  (Chicago) 

4.  Newhouse 

5.  Dow  Jones 

6.  Scripps-Howard 

7.  Times  Mirror 

8.  Hearst 

9.  Cox 

10.  Thomson  (USA) 

Total 

11.  Capital  Cities 

12.  New  York  Times 

13.  Murdoch 

14.  Pulliam 

16.  Freedom  (Holies) 

16.  (Detroit)  News 

17.  Washington  Post 

18.  Copley 

19.  Independent  (Phila.  Bulletin) 

20.  Cowles  (Minneapolis) 

Total 

21.  Media  General 

22.  Harte  Hanks 

23.  Landmark 

24.  Lee 

25.  Affiliated  (Boston  Globe) 

26.  Block 

27.  Donrey 

28.  Ingersoll 

29.  McClatchy 

30.  Howard 

Total 


Weekday 

Sunday 

3,699,896 

4,312,702 

3,322,476 

1,930,774 

3,208,128 

4,267,839 

3,190,341 

3,546,844 

1,907,523 

257,120 

1,873,930 

1,544,581 

1,790,820 

2,132,119 

1,407,933 

2,176,849 

1,212,743 

1,224,676 

1,064,786 

523,262 

22,678,576 

21,916,766 

1,023,275 

653,134 

998,619 

1,565,842 

773,271 

167,824 

755,158 

734,555 

699,506 

624,162 

669,755 

812,234 

667,888 

852,767 

620,210 

610,797 

602,160 

687,754 

566,215 

718,274 

7,376,057 

7,427,343 

561,203 

508,129 

550,040 

544,903 

494,385 

416,203 

488,952 

495,227 

480,986 

628,758 

423,444 

268,223 

414,057 

397,279 

396,846 

114,149 

354,201 

413,020 

339,383 

209,111 

4,503,497 

3,995,002 

34,558,130 

33,339,111 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Average 

Year 

groups 

dailies 

size 

1910 

13 

62 

4.7 

1930 

55 

311 

5.6 

1940 

60 

319 

5.3 

1960 

109 

552 

5.1 

1970 

157 

879 

5.6 

1974 

165 

977 

5.9 

1978 

167 

1,095 

6.5 

The  E&P  Year  Book  definition  of 
“group”  is  common  ownership  of  two  or 
more  dailies  in  different  cities.  With  the 
consolidation  of  groups  in  recent  years 
the  number  has  remained  fairly  constant. 
Only  a  few  acquisitions  have  resulted  in 
new  membership  in  the  group  list. 

There  are  5 1  two-paper  groups  and  35 
three-paper  groups — together  they  rep¬ 
resent  slightly  more  than  50%  of  the 
total.  Sixteen  have  four  papers,  9  have  five 
papers,  and  15  have  six  papers.  (Morning 
and  evening  editions  are  counted  sepa¬ 
rately). 

The  Gannett  Group  is  the  largest,  with 
79  units  when  the  merger  with  Combined 
Communications  is  completed,  and  the 
most  widespread,  with  properties  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  to 
Guam  in  the  Pacific.  Next  in  numbers  is 
the  Thomson  USA  group  with  61  units, 
spread  from  New  Hampshire  to  Califor¬ 
nia. 

While  some  advocates  of  independent 
home-ownership  of  newspapers  have 
been  striving  to  get  Congress  to  write  a 
law  granting  some  form  of  estate  tax  re¬ 
lief,  there  has  been  no  slowdown  in 
newspaper  sales.  In  1977  51  dailies 
changed  hands  and  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  39  dailies  have  gone 
to  new  owners. 

Group  purchases  made  in  the  past  year 
have  included  the  four  Essex  papers  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  Ottaway  Division 
of  Dow  Jones  Co.;  Jared  How’s  two  pa¬ 
pers  in  Minnesota  to  Ottaway:  three 
Chew  papers  in  Ohio  to  Thomson;  and 
two  Greenhow  papers  in  New  York  to 
the  Hoiles  group. 

A  tax  relief  bill  which  has  not  found  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  in  Congress 
has  been  revised  to  include  newspaper 
groups  which  operate  within  one  state. 
There  are  67  of  these,  publishing  203 
dailies,  in  31  states. 


Arundel  forms  company 

Arthur  Arundel  has  formed  a  new 
communications  company.  Arundel, 
who  started  all  news  broadcasting  in 
1962  at  Washington  radio  stations 
WAVA,  recently  sold  that  company.  The 
new  company,  ArCom,  will  operate  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  owned  by  Arundel  in 
Virginia  and  move  into  some  of  the  new 
directions  and  opportunities  in  newspa¬ 
per  field,  broadcast  journalism  and  cable 
television.  His  company  will  be  based  in 
the  ITT  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Grand  total 

(Source:  1978  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book.  Generally,  the  figures  are  from  ABC  as  of  September  30,  1977. 

Changes  in  ownership  up  to  September  1,  1978  are  included.) 
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Paul  Miller  will  retire 
from  Gannett  on  Dec.  31 


Paul  Miller,  71,  architect  ofa  newspa¬ 
per  acquisition  drive  without  parallel  in 
U.S.  publishing,  said  (September  9)  he 
will  retire  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gannett  Co..  Inc.  and  as  a  Gannett 
employee  on  December  3 1  and  remain 
active  as  director,  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee — and  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth.  54,  who  succeeded 
Miller  as  president  in  I970  and  as  chief 
executive  of  the  Rochester-based  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  company  in 
I973.  will  become  chairman  as  well  on 
January  I.  I 979. 

Miller  and  Neuharth  announced  that 
these  moves  have  been  approved  by  the 
Gannett  board  of  directors  and  will  be 
detailed  in  proxy  material  that  will  go  to 
shareholders  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  merger  of  Gannett  and  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  Corp.  Combined 
is  a  major  broadcasting,  publishing  and 
outdoor  advertising  firm  headquartered 
at  Phoenix. 

Miller,  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  was  an 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  when  he  resigned  in  1 947  to 
join  the  Rochester  executive  staff  of 
Frank  Gannett,  founder  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.  Fie  had  had  AP  assignments  from 
coast  to  coast  as  writer,  editor  and  cor¬ 
porate  exectuive  in  New  York. 

Within  a  few  years.  Miller  became 
executive  vicepresident  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  and  succeeded  Frank  Gannett  as 
publisher  of  the  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers.  In  I957,  Miller  became 
president.  He  succeeded  Gannett  also  as 
head  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation,  which  contributes  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  worthy  causes 
primarily  in  areas  served  by  Gannett 
newspapers.  The  foundation  owns 
4,014,264  shares  of  Gannett  common 
stock  valued  in  excess  of  $195  million. 
Miller  will  continue  as  Foundation 
chairman. 

By  the  time  Miller  took  Gannett  Co.. 
Inc.,  public  in  1967,  there  were  27  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  in  five  states — New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Illinois 
and  Florida.  Newspapers  were  added 
rapidly  from  coast  to  coast  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  Honolulu  and  Guam — 21  newspa¬ 
pers  joining  Gannett  in  the  years  1968 
through  1971.  Gannett  became  then,  as  it 
remains  today  with  77  newspapers,  the 
largest  numerically  and  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  by  far  of  all  U.S.  newspaper 
groups. 

Meantime,  Miller  had  renewed  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Associated  Press  at 
the  corporate  level.  In  1950  he  became 
the  first  former  AP  employee  ever 
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elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
worldwide  news  cooperative.  In  I963  he 
was  elected  president.  Re-elected  annu¬ 
ally  for  1 4  years  as  president  and  later 
chairman,  he  stepped  down  last  year  al¬ 
though  continuing  as  a  director  ex  of¬ 
ficio. 

Neuharth.  a  native  of  South  Dakota, 
was  assistant  executive  editor  of  the  l)e- 
troit  tree  Press,  of  Knight  (now 
Knight-Ridder)  Newspapers,  when  Mil¬ 
ler  brought  him  to  Gannett  as  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Gannett  news¬ 
papers.  Gannett's  largest  in  I963. 

Assuming  an  increasingly  important 
role,  both  at  Rochester  and  in  broad 
company  development.  Neuharth  was 
elected  as  a  director  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Gannett  Co..  Inc.  in  1966. 


Active  also  in  industry  afiairs.  he  is  the 
recently  elected  president  and  chairman 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed 
Gannett-Combined  merger,  two  Gannett 
directors,  William  P.  Rogers,  former  at¬ 
torney  general  and  secretary  of  state, 
and  James  E.  Webb,  former  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration.  would  retire  from  the  Gannett 
board.  Under  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rules,  they  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  because  they  have  directorates  in 
other  companies  with  broadcasting 
interests. 

At  the  same  time,  three  directors  of 
Combined  Communications — John  J. 
Louis,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Thomas  A.  Reynolds.  Jr.,  partner. 
Winston  and  Strawn,  attorneys  at  law; 
and  Karl  Eller,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer —  will  join  the  Gannett 
Board . 


Panax  editors  briefed 
on  nationai  defense 


Forty  top  editors,  correspondents  and 
corporate  staffers  of  Panax  Newspapers 
gathered  here  this  week  in  Washington, 
D.C.  for  a  series  of  high-level  briefings 
on  national  security  and  defense  issues. 

Panax  president  John  P.  McGoff.  who 
led  the  group,  said  the  seminar  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  panax  editors  a  heightened 
awareness  of  “survival”  issues. 

“Traditionally.”  McGoff  said, 
“smaller,  community  newspapers  have 
been  willing  to  sit  on  history’s  sidelines 
and  let  the  big  papers  shape  what  people 
learn — or  don't  learn — about  the  most 
crucial  issues  of  our  time.  But  that  is  not 
how  we  view  our  role  in  Panax,  and  that 
is  the  ‘why’  of  this  seminar — to  thrust 
ourselves  into  the  very  center  of  the  de¬ 
cision  arena  and  to  take  from  it  not  only 
information  but  also  a  permanent  sense 
of  concern.” 

The  seminar  was  organized  by  James 
R.  Whelan,  vicepresident  and  editorial 
director  of  Panax,  with  planning  for  it 
coordinated  by  Joseph  J.  Gross,  vice 
president-personnel  of  the  company. 

Highlights  of  the  series  of  sessions  in¬ 
clude  a  panel  of  present  military 
capabilities  and  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  chaired  by  former  career  Ambas¬ 
sador  Foy  Kohler,  whose  posts  included 
the  ambassadorship  in  Moscow;  brief¬ 
ings  by  CIA  Director  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner  and  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well 
as  briefings  by  Jody  Powell  at  the  White 
House  and  Hodding  Carter  111  at  the 
State  Department; 

Addresses  by  U.S.  Senators  Jake  Garn 
(R-Utah)  and  Harry  F.  Byrd  (1-Virginia); 
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U.S.  Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane  (R-lllinois). 
first  declared  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  next  year's  election;  Paul  Nitze. 
foremost  critic  of  the  SALT  treaties;  and 
Prof.  Richard  Pipes  of  Harvard's  Rus¬ 
sian  Research  Center,  who  headed  the 
presidential  “B  Team”  last  year  de¬ 
veloping  an  alternate  evaluation  to  the 
CIA's  of  Soviet  military  strength;  and,  a 
dialogue  between  former  Navy  Secretary 
J.  William  Kiddendorf  II;  and  William 
Lind,  a  member  of  Sen.  Gary  Hart's  staff 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  on  U.S. 
naval  affairs. 

Panax  publishes  six  daily  and  48 
weekly,  bi-  or  tri-weekly  newspapers  in 
six  states.  An  affiliated  company  pub¬ 
lishes  some  20  more  in  California  and 
Texas. 


Dickinson  dies 

William  B.  Dickinson,  70,  a  longtime 
executive  of  the  PhiUulelphia  Eveninff 
Bulletin  and  a  journalist  for  44  years  who 
covered  World  War  II  in  both  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  Theaters,  died  (Sep¬ 
tember  12)  of  cancer.  Dickinson,  who 
retired  as  the  bulletin’s  executive  editor 
in  1973  after  24  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  was  a  former  reporter,  bureau 
manager,  foreign  correspondent,  news 
editor  and  foreign  editor  of  the  United 
Press,  now  United  Press  International. 
Dickinson  died  at  his  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  had  undergone  surgery  twice 
during  his  long  battle  against  cancer.  He 
joined  the  Bulletin  in  1949  as  news  editor 
after  serving  as  foreign  editor  of  UP. 
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Harte-Hanks  editors 
get  management  tips 

The  news  industry  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  journalists  need  more  v 

than  their  work  to  make  them  happy. 

That  is  what  publishers  and  editors  of 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  were  told  dur- 

ing  the  second  annual  Harte-Hanks  2 

Editorial  Conference  August  13-16  in 

Cincinnati. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
owns  and  operates  26  daily  newspapers 
and  61  non-daily  publications  in  34  mar-  |^'||  B 

kets.  The  corporation,  based  in  San  An-  "■kC  ■  ^ 

tonio,  Texas,  also  operates  radio  and  ^  ,  : 

television  stations  in  several  cities.  .J 

The  HHC  Editorial  Conference  fo- 
cused  on  a  variety  of  newsroom  topics. 
including  legal  matters,  writing  im- 

provement  and  social  trends.  Richard  D.  < 

The  opening  session  explored  labor  re¬ 
lations  in  the  newsroom.  phasis  on  individual  ne 

“The  new  editorial  applicant  is  differ-  The  development  of 
ent  than  his  or  her  counterpart  10  years  agement  training  progri 
ago."  said  Eloyd  Whellan.  Harte-Hanks  projects  being  studie( 
corporate  director  of  human  resources.  formed  Harte-Hanks 
“Today's  journalist  wants  open  com-  Group,  which  is  con 
munications."  Whellan  said.  “They  editors  from  various  H 
want  a  non-authoritative  structure  and  papers, 
better  management  of  the  work  force.  Arthur  Shapiro,  sen 
They  seek  sound  methods  to  develop  of  Yankelovich.  Skelly 
career  growth.”  York.  N.  Y..  presente( 

Whellan  said  newspapers  must  de-  company's  Monitor 
velop  an  open  and  responsive  attitude  in  Harte-Hanks  editors  a 
employee  relations.  The  1978  report  on 

“The  one  common  thread  in  all  edito-  cial  climate  forecasts 
rial  department  studies  is  that  editorial  tional  and  new  values 
people  feel  trapped  very  easily.”  said  of  both  philosophies.  ! 
Richard  D.  Ostrow.  managing  partner  of  The  Protestant  ethic 
the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Seyfarth.  Shaw,  upward  mobility  is  shi 

Eairweather  and  Geraldson.  sire  for  instant  gratitu 

“The  managing  editors  tend  to  be  au-  newest  four-letter  woi 

tocratic  because  they  think  they  are  American  scene,  he  e: 

somebody  special  in  their  operations."  The  Monitor  report  i 
Ostrow  said.  “In  turn,  reporters  don't  ability  sample  that  mea 

think  there  is  any  way  to  get  their  prob-  titudes  and  lifestyles  ft 

lems  heard.  So  they  find  somebody  else  been  conducted  natio 

who  will  listen — unions.”  Harte-Hanks  Commur 

Ostrow  stressed  that  every  person  in  subscriber  to  the  Yan! 

every  newsroom  is  special,  not  just  the  Shapiro  said  four  rr 
editors.  emerging  as  dominant 

“We  must  respond  to  more  than  just  I.  The  retreaters: 
their  journalistic  needs.”  he  said.  middle-age  group  th; 

Well-run  non-union  operations  benefit  values,  but  doesn't 
both  the  journalist  and  the  newspapers,  achieve  them. 

Ostrow  and  Whellan  said.  However.  2.  The  aimless:  a  y 
careful  planning  and  the  development  of  did  not  latch  onto  the  | 
people  skills  are  necessary  ingredients  to  new  values  movemeni 
make  the  system  work,  they  said.  3.  Self-fulfillment  m^ 

Whellan  stressed  the  need  for  develop-  the  two  previous  lifest 
ing  listening  skills,  on-going  studies  to  better  educated  and 
determine  competitive  pay  levels  for  However,  this  group 
each  newspaper's  geographic  area,  intra-  about  the  erosion  of  t 
and  inter-newspaper  competition  and  4.  Money  materiali 
writing  and  editing  clinics.  formists:  money  is  a  g 

Other  areas  include  personal  counsel-  for  the  money  mater 
ing.  personalized  management  and  em-  styles  usually  accomp 


phasis  on  individual  needs. 

The  development  of  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  training  programs  is  one  of  the 
projects  being  studied  by  the  newly- 
formed  Harte-Hanks  Editorial  Task 
Group,  which  is  composed  of  seven 
editors  from  various  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
papers. 

Arthur  Shapiro,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Yankelovich.  Skelly  and  White.  New 
York.  N.  Y..  presented  a  resume  of  the 
company's  Monitor  report  to  the 
Harte-Hanks  editors  and  publishers. 

The  1978  report  on  the  American  so¬ 
cial  climate  forecasts  a  blend  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  new  values  to  create  the  best 
of  both  philosophies.  Shapiro  said. 

The  Protestant  ethic  of  hard  work  and 
upward  mobility  is  shifting  toward  a  de¬ 
sire  for  instant  gratification.  Self  is  the 
newest  four-letter  word  dominating  the 
American  scene,  he  explained. 

The  Monitor  report  is  a  national  prob¬ 
ability  sample  that  measures  changing  at¬ 
titudes  and  lifestyles  for  business.  It  has 
been  conducted  nationally  since  1970. 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.  is  a 
subscriber  to  the  Yankelovich  service. 

Shapiro  said  four  major  lifestyles  are 
emerging  as  dominant  forces.  They  are: 

1.  The  retreaters:  a  predominantly 
middle-age  group  that  has  traditional 
values,  but  doesn't  really  expect  to 
achieve  them. 

2.  The  aimless:  a  younger  group  that 
did  not  latch  onto  the  positive  side  of  the 
new  values  movement. 

3.  Self-fulfillment  moralists:  a  blend  of 
the  two  previous  lifestyles.  This  group  is 
better  educated  and  into  the  “self.” 
However,  this  group  also  is  concerned 
about  the  erosion  of  traditional  values. 

4.  Money  materialists  and  new  con¬ 
formists:  money  is  a  goal  in  its  own  right 
for  the  money  materialist.  Looser  life¬ 
styles  usually  accompany  the  individual 


in  this  category.  New  conformists  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  myriad  of  activities,  always 
migrating  from  one  fad  to  another.  They 
strive  to  be  “in.” 

“Let  me  be  me”  appears  to  be  the 
main  trend  in  all  lifestyle  profiles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Shapiro.  The  only  areas  which 
showed  a  return  to  traditional  values  are 
concern  for  property-fear  of  crime  syn¬ 
drome  and  a  concern  for  educational 
standards. 

Shapiro  said  all  groups  placed  high 
priorities  on  the  wise  use  of  time. 

Fulfillment  outside  the  office  or  tradi¬ 
tional  home  environment  makes  the 
projected  future  clear  for  newspapers,  he 
said.  The  focus  on  self  equals  a  concisely 
packaged  product  that  gives  the  reader  a 
healthy  dose  of  what  he  wants  .  .  .  and 
in  a  hurry. 

“The  transmission  of  news  is  a  risky 
business.”  said  James  S.  Irwin,  a  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Ohio,  lawyer,  during  a  session  on 
how  local  newspapers  can  utilize 
lawyers.  Irwin  is  legal  counsel  for  the 
Journal-News,  the  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  in  Hamilton  and  Fairfield.  Ohio. 

“Retaining  counsel  doesn't  mean  he  or 
she  will  stand  over  the  editor  and  writer 
every  minute.”  Irwin  said.  “However, 
counsel  can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  deter¬ 
mining  changes  in  questionable  stories, 
photographs  and  even  paid  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

Irwin  suggested  these  methods  of 
choosing  competent  legal  counsel  for 
news  operations: 

1 .  Study  rating  services  which  outline 
the  lawyer's  background,  integrity  and 
ethics  level.  A  peer  review  also  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  services. 

2.  Don't  retain  a  one  or  two-member 
law  firm.  Irwin  said  a  larger  law  firm 
provides  a  better  backup  system  when 
the  main  counsel  is  busy,  ill  or  out  of 
town. 

3.  The  firm  should  include  lawyers 
who  are  able  to  litigate. 

4.  Counsel  must  be  willing  to  learn  the 
complex  subspecialty  of  newspaper  law. 

5.  After  choosing  a  prospective  law 
firm,  give  counsel  a  trial  period  before 
retaining  it  on  a  yearly  basis.  After  this 
phase  has  been  completed  satisfactorily, 
Irwin  suggested  a  retainer  as  the  best 
method  of  maintaining  a  “free  flow  of 
legal  advice  between  the  law  firm  and 
every  department  in  the  newspaper.” 

Irwin's  final  caution:  “Call  in  counsel 
early  in  the  game  in  any  possible  lawsuit. 
It's  like  the  oil  dealer  on  the  tv  commer¬ 
cial  who  tells  his  customer  he'll  end  up 
paying  sooner  or  later  whether  or  not  he 
has  his  oil  changed.  If  you  wait  until 
later,  the  cost  goes  up  considerably.” 

Quality  writing  in  newspapers  can  be 
achieved,  said  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Ethridge,  formerly  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  the  Akron  Beacon- 
( Conti  lined  on  puffe  43) 
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News  Council 
contributors 
are  disclosed 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  National  News  Council  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  roster  of  current  con¬ 
tributors  with  37  foundations,  newspa¬ 
pers,  newspaper  corporations,  media  re¬ 
lated  groups,  and  corporations  included 
and  also  6  individual  contributors.  The 
list  was  released  during  the  September 
11-12  Council  sessions  in  New  York 
City. 

The  general  foundations  are  the  John 
and  Mary  Markle  Foundation,  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  and  Van  Loben  Sels 
Charitable  Trust. 

Media  and  media  foundations  are: 
American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  Bingham  Enterprises  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  (111.)  Daily  Pantag- 
raph.  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  Capital  Cities 
Communications,  Inc.,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  The  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

Denver  Post,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance  Star,  Gannett  Newspaper  Foun¬ 
dation,  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.;  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call, 
Loveland  (Colo.)  Reporter- Herald,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  News  World 
Communications. 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  Press  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.,  Riverside,  Calif.;  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  News,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Foundation,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Corporations  and  corporate  founda¬ 
tions  contributing  to  the  Council  funding 
are:  Alcoa  Foundation,  American  Home 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  Champion  Interna¬ 
tional,  FMC  Foundation,  General  Mills 
Foundation,  Procter  &  Gamble  Fund  and 
Phillip  Morris. 

Individual  contributors  are:  Warren 
Buffett,  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Bernard 
Lippman,  Leo  Model,  W.  Clarke  Swan¬ 
son,  Jr.,  and  one  anonymous  listing. 

The  Council  voted  to  hold  its  De¬ 
cember  5-6  meeting  outside  of  New  York 
City,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Minneapolis.  Council  Chairman 
Norman  E.  Isaacs  said  it  is  expected  the 
NNC  will  have  received  a  total  of  100 
cases  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Freedom  of  The  Press  Committee 
of  the  Council  received  a  memorandum 
during  its  September  11  session,  raising 
the  issue  of  newspaper  involvement  in 
local  political  issues  as  a  source  of  possi¬ 
ble  conflicts-of-interest  in  news  cover¬ 


age.  Ralph  Renick,  a  National  News 
Council  member  and  vicepresident  and 
news  director  of  WTVJ,  Miami,  called 
attention  to  contributions  of  Florida 
media  and  individuals  to  Gov.  Reubin 
Askew’s  campaign  to  defeat  a  casino 
gambling  initiative.  (E  &  P,  Sept,  9). 

After  brief  philosophical  discussion  of 
editorial  page  support  of  causes,  pros 
and  cons  of  newspaper  executives, 
editors  and  reporters  being  involved  in 
campaigns  and  fund  drives  of  various 
causes,  the  FOP  members  informally 
agreed  to  pass  on  the  issue  at  this  time 


(“Discretion  is  in  order”  . . .  “We’re  not 
going  to  get  any  agreement . . .  ”)  and  did 
not  submit  a  position  statement  to  the 
complete  Council  next  day. 

A.  H.  Raskin,  associate  director  of  the 
Council,  had  posed  two  questions  in  his 
memo:  (1)  Is  it  appropriate  for  newspap¬ 
ers  to  contribute  directly  to  one  side  or 
the  other  in  a  hot  political  controversy? 
(2)  If  they  do,  does  public  disclosure  of 
the  amounts  they  have  given  provide  all 
the  reassurance  readers  need  for  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  news  columns  will  remain 
unbiased  in  reporting  the  issue? 


Top  Chicago  reporter  ends  life 


George  Bliss,  chief  investigative  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  shot  and 
killed  himself  September  11. 

Bliss,  60,  wounded  his  wife,  then  shot 
himself  in  the  head  after  their  return 
from  a  party,  according  to  police.  His 
wife,  Terosa,  was  in  critical  condition  as 
of  September  13. 

A  three  time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 
Bliss  has  suffered  a  period  of  mental 
depression  prior  to  the  fatal  shooting. 
Tribune  editor  Clayton  Kirkpatrick  said 
Bliss  was,  “in  effect,  a  victim  of  his 
own  intense  devotion  to  journalism.  He 
was  a  perfectionist  who  was  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  work  .  .  .  undoubtedly  he 
was  the  foremost  investigative  reporter 
in  the  nation.” 

In  1962,  Bliss  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  investigatory  reporting  on  scandals 


in  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago.  More  than  30  stories 
appeared  by  Bliss  on  “ghost”  payrollers, 
payrolls  loaded  with  political  favorites, 
contract  cheating,  etc.” 

In  1973,  Bliss  won  his  second  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  exposing  ghost  voting,  phony 
election  judges,  and  forged  signatures 
in  the  March  primary  for  the  November 
1972  election. 

In  1976,  Bliss  won  the  Pulitzer  for  un¬ 
covering  the  FHA-HUD  scandal,  where 
federally  insured  loans  were  given  to 
families  that  could  not  afford  them,  and 
early  forclosure  was  imposed  upon  them 
when  they  failed  to  pay. 

In  his  later  years.  Bliss  was  chief  in¬ 
vestigator  of  the  Better  Government 
Association,  an  organization  which  he 
helped  formulate. 


N.J.  daily  to  comply  with  news  subpoena 


Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  has  agreed 
to  comply  with  a  Federal  judge’s  order 
to  turn  over  copies  of  statements  gather¬ 
ed  from  non-confidential  sources  during 
the  paper’s  investigation  of  low  income 
housing  project,  which  led  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  four  men. 

Bruce  Locklin,  investigative  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record,  said  “A  direct  con- 
trontation  has  been  avoided  because,  in 
this  investigation,  the  Record  took  no 
statements  from  ‘off-the-record’  or  con¬ 
fidential  sources.”  The  information  was 
requested  by  the  defense  attorneys. 


Federal  court  Judge  B.  Curtis  Meanor, 
who  sent  reporter  Peter  Bridge  to  jail  in 
1972  for  refusing  to  tell  a  Grand  Jury  his 
sources,  said  there  is  no  federal  shield 
law  protecting  reporters.  He  allowed  the 
subpoena  after  modifying  it  so  that  the 
newspaper  has  to  turn  over  only  state¬ 
ments  from  its  files  of  witnesses  who 
will  be  called  to  testify  during  the  trial. 

Locklin  said  a  major  part  of  the  stories 
were  based  on  information  from  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  report.  The  architect  was  hired  by 
the  Record.  He  said  that  sources  were 
all  quoted  by  name  in  the  story. 


Boston  dailies,  union  push  talks 


Representatives  of  the  Boston  typo¬ 
graphical  workers  union  and  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Boston  Herald  American 
were  in  critical  contract  negotiations  as 
E&P  went  to  press. 

The  major  issues  are  job  security  and 
jurisdiction  over  computer  equipment  at 
both  newspapers.  As  many  as  200  work¬ 
ers  would  lose  their  jobs  at  the  papers 
if  the  union  concedes  to  the  publisher’s 
demands. 

Management  of  the  Montreal  Star  said 
(September  1 1)  it  was  “clarifying  counter¬ 
proposals”  from  representatives  of  220 
production  employes  after  a  weekend 


round  of  talks,  the  first  talks  since  press¬ 
men  walked  out  almost  three  months  ago, 
closing  the  paper. 

Job  Security  is  the  main  issue  in  the 
dispute  as  management  goes  ahead  with 
plans  to  install  electronic  publishing 
equipment  at  this  city’s  largest  English- 
language  daily.  Pre-strike  circulation 
averaged  170,000. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  reporters  laid 
off  by  the  strike  began  publishing  a 
strike  daily  on  September  13,  using  the 
former  offices  of  the  defunct  Le  Jour 
Sterling  Taylor,  a  director  of  the  Guild’s 
local  in  Montreal,  is  editor. 
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‘Soft  news’  fad  alarms  editor 


Ralph  Otwell,  editor,  Chicago  Sitii- 
Tinws,  said  the  death  of  the  Cliicai>o 
Daily  News  earlier  this  year  was  caused 
by  over  emphasising  soft  news  instead  of 
hard  news. 

“I'm  alarmed  over  the  soft  news  fad 
we  are  now  seeing  in  so  many  papers." 
he  said  during  a  seminar  with  the  Pulliam 
Fellows  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
Star. 

“But  based  on  what  I  have  seen  so  far. 


this  is  not  a  permanent  trend.  There  is 
some  hard  data  to  show  that  people  are 
beginning  to  turn  away  from  the  more 
featurized  treatment  of  news." 

Editors  at  the  Daily  News,  which  like 
the  Sun-Times  was  published  by  Field 
Enterprises,  “viewed  every  story,  no 
matter  how  important,  as  being  a  recy¬ 
cled  feature  story,"  Otwell  said.  “People 
did  not  see  the  Daily  News  as  a  paper 
where  they  could  get  hard  news." 


Incentive  programs  for  ad  salesmen 


A  combination  of  base  pay  plus  com¬ 
mission  continues  to  be  the  most  popular 
form  of  remuneration  for  ad  salesmen, 
according  to  a  poll  made  by  the  Institute 
of  Finance  Officers  and  Controllers  of  its 
members. 

Francis  E.  Burke,  treasurer  and  con¬ 
troller,  Atlantic  City  Press,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  survey  of  the  organization 
members,  reports  that  749?  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  pay  ad  salesmen  a  base  plus 
commission,  as  compared  with  229?  that 
pay  straight  salary  and  49?  that  pay 
straight  commission  only. 

Incentive  rates  were  broken  into 
“major”  (over  259?),  and  “minor” 
(under  259?).  The  359?  in  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  said  their  plans  are  based  on  (1) 
increased  linage  over  last  year,  or  (2) 
beating  an  assigned  linage  goal.  The 
other  sector  (399?)  base  their  plans  on 
new  business;  special  editions  and  sec¬ 
tions,  or  on  volume  and  frequency  of 
classified. 

Most  newspapers  provide  car  allow¬ 
ances  for  salesmen,  ranging  from  12C  to 
18c  a  mile,  with  I5C  most  generally 
used.  Only  a  few  represented  at  the 
breakfast  supply  company  cars  for 
salesmen. 

More  than  half  those  tallied  make 
some  use  of  expense  accounts,  limited  in 
some  cases  to  special  occasions.  Others 
confine  the  practice  to  executives,  such 
as  the  advertising  director  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

As  a  rule,  goals  are  employed  in  de¬ 
termining  remuneration  of  salesmen. 
They  are  set  on  a  monthly  basis  or  by 
year;  some  in  the  annual  category  are 
adjusted  periodically,  but  others  are  not. 
Most  papers  prefer  individual,  rather 
than  departmental,  goals. 

Maximum  workloads  for  salesmen  are 
determined  by  various  factors,  including 
(1)  judgment  of  the  advertising  director 
or  manager;  (2)  number  of  calls  or  ac¬ 
counts,  ranging  from  30  to  60;  (3)  time 
spent  “taking  orders”  as  opposed  to  sell¬ 
ing;  (4)  column  inches  sold;  (5)  review  of 
accomplishment,  or  (6)  individual  poten¬ 
tial  and  capacity. 

Few  of  the  newspapers  run  contests 
involving  significant  prizes,  such  as  a  va¬ 
cation,  automobile,  etc.,  and  those 
which  do  award  them  to  individuals 


rather  than  team  winners.  The  value  of 
the  prize  is  integrated  into  the  payroll 
system  as  “other  income"  and  taxed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Ad  restrictions  put 
on  movies  for  adults 

The  Part  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  has 
instituted  a  new  policy  that  places  limita¬ 
tions  on  so-called  “adult”  movie  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  newspaper. 

The  restrictions,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  August  2 1 ,  limit  the  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  X-rated  movie  ads  in  both  the 
daily  and  Sunday  editions  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Publisher  Paul  B.  Flynn  said  that  the 
restrictions  were  introduced  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  film  industry  leaders,  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  and  readers  of  the 
News- Press.  More  than  400  Readers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  newspaper's  request  for 
opinions  on  the  issue. 

The  restrictions  limit  the  size  of  the 
ads  to  four  column  inches.  Ads  may  con¬ 
tain  only  the  title  of  the  movie,  times  of 
showings  and  the  name  of  the  theater. 
Ads  may  not  include  illustrations,  de¬ 
scriptive  language,  names  of  actresses  or 
actors,  reviewers'  quotations  or  other 
testimonials.  Each  ad  must  be  labeled 
with  an  “X”  in  a  circle  and  carry  either 
the  words  “Adults  Only”  or  “No  One 
Under  18.” 

Flynn  said  that  the  daily  news  column 
titled  “Movies  Today”  would  continue 
to  include  all  movies,  regardless  of  rat¬ 
ing.  and  that  the  news  listing  was  not 
related  to  the  advertising  decision. 


Benson  moves 

Jerry  Benson,  who  served  for  13  years 
as  national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News,  has  joined  Pennysaver 
Publications  Inc,  Laguna  Nigel,  Calif,  as 
a  regional  vicepresident.  He  joins  the 
Pennysaver  from  Van/De  Publications, 
Huntington  Beach,  where  he  was  major 
accounts  manager.  Pennysaver  publishes 
and  distributes  shopper  publications 
through  most  of  San  Diego  and  southern 
Orange  counties. 


Damages  nixed 
in  reporter’s 
iibei  suit 

A  Texas  district  court  judge  has  re¬ 
fused  to  award  a  reporter  damages  in  a 
libel  suit  he  filed  against  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express-News  and  its  publisher 
Charles  O.  Kilpatrick. 

The  suit,  seeking  $1.2  million  in  dam¬ 
ages,  had  been  filed  by  former 
Express-News  reporter  Aziz  Shihab. 
The  reporter,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morninf>  News,  had 
contended  that  his  superiors  at  the  San 
Antonio  paper  “sensationalized”  stories 
he  turned  in  and  ran  them  under  his 
byline. 

Shihab  also  contended  that  Kilpatrick 
libeled  him  in  a  published  letter  by  mak¬ 
ing  statements  that  were  “false,  de¬ 
famatory  and  libelous"  and  designed  to 
detract  from  his  character. 

The  jury  found  that  publication  of  the 
letter  was  done  “recklessly"  and  that  the 
Shihab  did  suffer  “actual  injury”  be¬ 
cause  of  its  publication,  but  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letter  was  “substantially 
true.” 

In  rendering  his  judgement.  Judge 
Eugene  Williams  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
defendants  based  upon  the  jury's  finding 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  letter's  con¬ 
tents.  Under  libel  laws,  truth  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  adequate  defense  for  libelous 
statements. 

Under  Texas  law,  the  jury  does  not 
determine  the  outcome  of  a  civil  case  but 
merely  determines  the  answers  to  dis¬ 
puted  questions.  Based  on  those  deter¬ 
minations.  the  judge  issues  his  ruling. 

The  jury  in  the  case  found  that  if 
Shihab  should  be  granted  a  favorable  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  judge,  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  $60,000  in  actual  damages 
from  Kilpatrick  and  the  newspaper  and 
$25,000  in  punitive  damages  from  the 
newspaper  and  $15,000  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  from  Kilpatrick. 

In  his  judgement.  Judge  Williams  not 
only  found  that  Shihab  was  not  entitled 
to  damages,  but  also  ordered  Shihab  to 
pay  all  court  costs. 

The  Express-News  is  owned  by  K. 
Rupert  Murdoch,  who  also  publishes  the 
New  York  Post  and  the  weekly  National 
Star. 

Former  reporter 
named  pr  head 

James  Ahtes  has  been  named  public 
relations  director  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company’s  Chicago  office. 
Ahtes  moves  from  the  ad  agency’s  New 
York  office,  where  he  has  served  as 
vicepresident  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Ahtes  is  a  former  newspaper 
reporter  and  stringer  for  Associated 
Press. 
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Brief  persuades  judge 
to  stay  news  subpoena 


Subpoenas  requiring  10  South 
Carolina  newsmen  from  three  newspa¬ 
pers  to  testify  in  an  investigation  of  the 
Anderson  County  Sheriffs  Department 
have  been  stayed — at  least  temporarily. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
Solicitor  who  issued  the  subpoenas  have 
agreed  that  the  question  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists'  testimony  will  not  be  raised  again 
in  the  case  until  all  other  witnesses  have 
been  heard  by  a  grand  jury.  Then,  if  the 
prosecutor  feels  the  newsmen  can  give 
important  information  not  available  from 
other  sources,  he  will  ask  for  a  hearing 
on  reactivating  the  subpoenas. 

This  agreement  was  reached  after  a 
temporary  stay  of  the  subpoenas  was  or¬ 
dered  by  resident  10th  Circuit  Judge 
Walter  T.  Cox  on  September  1 ,  the  day 
the  10  newsmen  were  to  testify  before  a 
State  Law  Enforcement  Division 
(SLED)  agent  in  Anderson. 

Judge  Cox’s  order  stayed  two  sets  of 
subpoenas. 

One  set  had  called  the  newsmen  to 
testify  before  special  SLED  Agent  Eddie 
Clark,  giving  him  “all  records,  state¬ 
ments,  all  names  of  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  all  names  of  informants,  location  of 
computer  data,  tape  recordings  and 
memoranda  pertaining  to  any  and  all 
possible  improper  activities  by  Anderson 
County  Sheriff  E.  E.  Cooley  and/or 
members  of  the  Anderson  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  both  past  and  pres¬ 
ent.” 

The  second  set  of  subpoenas  required 
the  newsmen  to  appear  before  the  An¬ 
derson  County  Grand  Jury  on  September 
5  regarding  the  same  investigation. 

Both  sets  of  subpoenas  were  issued  by 
10th  Judicial  Circuit  Solicitor  L.  Henry 
Raines. 

Judge  Cox  ordered  Solicitor  Raines 
and  attorneys  for  the  three  newspapers 
involved  to  appear  before  him  on  Sep¬ 
tember  5  “for  a  full  hearing  on  the  issues 
raised  as  to  why  an  order  should  not  be 
made  .  .  .  setting  aside  the  subpoenas  in 
question.” 

However,  the  day  before  the  hearing 
Solicitor  Raines  and  the  newspapers’  at¬ 
torneys  agreed  to  continue  the  hearing 
until  all  other  testimony  is  heard  in  the 
case.  Their  agreement  further  stipulated 
that  “if  a  compelling  need  arises  for  the 
newspaper  personnel  to  give  information 
not  available  from  other  sources,  the  par¬ 
ties  will  ask  the  court  to  set  a  hearing  on 
this  issue.” 

The  subpoenas  had  been  issued  to: 

John  C.  Ginn,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Anderson  Independent  and  the 
Anderson  Daily  Mail  and  president  of  the 
Southeast  Group  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc., 


Randy  Smith,  city  editor  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  Independent, 

Ted  Hughes,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Anderson  Daily  Mail, 

Kurt  Gardner,  police  and  courts  report¬ 
er  for  the  Anderson  Independent, 

Clisby  Williams,  county  government 
reporter  for  the  Anderson  Independent, 
Jim  Galloway,  city  government  report¬ 
er  for  the  Anderson  Independent, 

Tom  MacRae,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Anderson  Independent. 

Mike  Clements,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Colamhia  State, 

Jack  Truluck,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbia  State, 

Chris  Weston,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Greenville  News. 

The  Anderson  County  Sheriffs  De¬ 
partment  is  being  investigated  relative  to 
allegations  of  illegally  signed  warrants 
and  the  planting  of  drugs.  The  SLED 
investigation  of  the  department  began  1 1 
months  ago  following  revelation  in  the 
Anderson  papers  of  such  accusations 
and  subsequent  articles  in  them,  as  well 
as  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  papers. 

Some  of  those  stories  quoted  sources 
who  accused  Solicitor  Raines  of  being 
party  to  an  attempted  cover-up  of  the 
alleged  illegally  signed  warrants. 

Judge  Cox’s  order  came  after  the  filing 
of  a  brief  by  G.  Ross  Anderson,  attorney 
for  the  Anderson  newspapers.  The  brief 
argued,  in  part: 

“The  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
of  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  states 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
This  right  may  not  be  abridged  or  limited 
without  proof  of  a  compelling  state  inter¬ 
est.  See  Loadholtz  v.  Fields,  389  F.  Supp 
1299  (M.D.  Fla.  1975);  N.A.A.C.P.  v. 
Button,  371  U.  S.  415,  83  S.Ct.  328,  9 
L.Ed.  2d  405  (1963). 

“First  Amendment  rights  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  grand  jury  proceedings,  and  the 
government  has  the  burden  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  legitimate,  compelling,  overriding 
interest.  This  burden  is  not  met  unless  it 
establishes  that  its  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation  is  immediate 
and  that  there  is  a  substantial  ‘connec¬ 
tion’  between  the  information  sought  and 
the  overriding  governmental  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation. 
Further,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  in¬ 
formation  must  not  be  more  drastic  than 
necessary  to  forward  the  asserted  gov¬ 
ernmental  interest.  See,  Bursey  v.  U.S., 
466  F.  2d  1059,  1082-1083  (9th  Cir.  1972). 

“The  interest  to  be  protected  extends 
far  beyond  the  Petitioner’s  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  Fourth  Circuit 
stated  in  U.S.  v.  Steelliammer,  539  F.  2d 


373,  375,  (4th  Cir.  1976),  that  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  sterilize  the  sources  of 
newsworthy  items.  The  public’s  right  to 
the  unrestricted  flow  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
through  maintenance  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Loadholtz,  supra.  It  is  the  public’s 
privilege  which  is  infringed  upon  here. 

“The  Petitioner  contends  that  the 
State  already  has  in  its  possession  cer¬ 
tain  information  requested  in  the  sub¬ 
poena.  As  a  result  of  the  unduly  broad 
language  of  the  subpoena,  substantial 
compliance  is  oppressive  and  is  designed 
only  to  accomplish  the  disclosure  of  the 
Petitioner’s  sources  which  are  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment  to  secure  the 
public’s  avenue  of  information.  The 
Petitioner  stands  as  a  guardian  of  this 
delicate  check  on  the  veracity  of  public 
officials  and  government  agencies.  In 
complying  with  such  a  vague  subpoena, 
the  Petitioner  would  be  surrendering  its 
entire  news  gathering  network  and  would 
thereby  betray  the  public  trust.  The 
press  is  an  agent  of  the  public  that  re¬ 
ports  items  of  public  interest  which  pro¬ 
motes  free  public  discussion  and  deters 
government  corruption  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  its  intended  function. 

“In  Branzhurfi  Hayes,  408  U.S.  665, 
92  S.Ct.  2646,  33  L.Ed.  2d  626  (1972),  a 
newspaper  reporter  was  required  to 
answer  a  specific  grand  jury  subpoena 
issued  during  a  criminal  investigation. 
However,  at  page  681  of  the  opinion,  the 
Court  stated  that  news  gathering  falls 
within  the  First  Amendment  and  that 
‘without  some  protection  for  seeking  out 
the  news,  freedom  of  the  press  could  be 
eviscerated.’  There  is  no  protection 
where  broad  language  requires  uncom¬ 
promising  compliance  which  is  beyond 
the  reasonable  scope  of  a  proper  sub¬ 
poena.  In  support  of  the  contention  that 
Branzhurg,  supra,  does  not  require  un¬ 
questionable  compliance  with  a  grand 
jury  subpoena  in  a  criminal  investigation, 
Mr.  Justice  Powell  spoke  of  the  limited 
nature  of  the  majority’s  ruling  in  his  con¬ 
curring  opinion  at  Page  709.  There  is  no 
blanket  authority  to  extract  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  requested  by  the  subpoena  in 
question. 

“The  State  must  satisfy  its  burden  of 
proof  by  specifically  setting  forth  all  in¬ 
formation  sought  in  a  clear  and  under¬ 
standable  fashion  capable  of  reasonable 
compliance.  In  addition,  the  State  must 
show  that  there  exists  a  compelling  State 
interest  in  the  information  sought  which 
overrides  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tee  of  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Ninth 
Circuit  in  Bursey,  supra,  at  page  1082, 
summed  up  the  government’s  burden  of 
proof  by  saying,  ‘All  speech,  press  and 
the  associated  relationships  are  presum¬ 
ably  protected  by  the  First  Amendment; 
the  burden  rests  on  the  government  to 
establish  that  the  particular  expressions 
or  relationships  are  outside  its  reach.’  In 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Temporary  stay 

(Continued  from  pufic  17) 

establishing  such  an  interest,  the  State 
must  prove  a  substantial  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  information  sought  and  its 
compelling  State  interest  and  that  such 
information  is  not  already  within  the 
State's  hands,  nor  within  the  hands  of 
some  other  readily  available  source.  The 
Petitioner  asserts  its  First  Amendment 
privilege  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  re¬ 
quests  that  the  subpoena  be  quashed  as 
unduly  broad,  vague,  oppressive  and  in¬ 
capable  of  reasonable  interpretation  re¬ 
quisite  to  proper  compliance.  The 
Petitioner  also  asserts  that  the  State  has 
no  compelling  interest  which  outweighs 
the  First  Amendment’s  guarantees. 

“It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  law  that 
a  subpoena  duces  tecum  must  describe 
the  document  or  other  items  which  the 
witness  is  commanded  to  bring  with  him 
to  trial,  with  such  definiteness  that  the 
witness  can  identify  them  without  pro¬ 
longed  or  extensive  search,  23  A.L.R.Zd 
862. 

“The  Petitioner  contends  that  the  sub¬ 
poena  duces  tecum  issued  by  the  Tenth 
Judicial  Circuit  Solicitor,  L.  Henry 
Raines,  is  overbroad,  vague,  oppressive, 
and,  thus,  is  incapable  of  proper  com¬ 
pliance.  The  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  stated  in  Vaughan  v.  Broad- 
foot.  149  S.E.2d  37  (1966): 

‘A  peculiarity  of  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  is  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
must  specify,  with  as  much  precision  as 
is  fair  and  feasible,  the  particular  docu¬ 
ment  desired.’ 

“The  subpoena  duces  tecum  in  question 
here  required: 

‘All  records,  statements,  all  names  of 
sources  of  information,  all  names  of  in¬ 
formants,  location  of  computer  data, 
tape  recordings  and  memoranda  pertain¬ 
ing  to  any  and  all  possible  improper  ac¬ 
tivities  .  .  .  (emphasis  added).’ 

“The  Petitioner  contends  that  the 
wording  of  the  subpoena  duces  tecum 
requires  the  Petitioner  to  be  the  judge  of 
proper  and  improper  activities  and 
further  that  the  Solicitor  is  using  the  sub¬ 
poena  as  a  fishing  expedition  while  hav¬ 
ing  no  specifics  in  mind.  The  Court  in 
Vaughan,  supra,  stated: 

‘Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  fish¬ 
ing  expedition  is  not  to  be  encouraged  (a 
party  is  not  entitled)  to  have  brought  in  a 
mass  of  books  and  papers  in  order  that 
he  may  search  them  to  gather  evidence.’ 

“The  test  applied  most  frequently  may 
be  expressed  by  the  general  rule  that  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  is  sufficiently 
specific  where  it  specifies  documents 
during  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and 
states  with  reasonable  particularity  the 
subjects  to  which  the  documents  relate. 
Thus,  it  was  stated  in  Ex  Parte  Gould,  60 
Tex.  Crim.  442,  132  S.W.  364  (1910),  that 


the  subpoena  should  give  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  papers 
wanted,  either  by  date,  title,  substance 
or  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  the  parties. 

“As  a  result  of  the  overbreadth  of  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum,  there  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  need  shown  that  the  information 
required  by  the  grand  Jury  is  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  character.  The  Petitioner  con¬ 
tends  that  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
conflict  between  constitutional  rights, 
namely,  that  of  freedom  of  the  press  ver¬ 
sus  governmental  investigations,  the 
burden  is  then  on  the  government  to 
show  that  the  need  for  this  information  is 
substantial,  compelling  and  unavailable 
from  any  other  source.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  stated  in  Bursey,  supra: 

‘When  governmental  activity  collides 
with  First  Amendment  rights,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  its  interests  are  legitimate  and  com¬ 
pelling  in  the  incidental  infringement  upon 
First  Amendment  rights  is  no  greater  than 
is  essential  to  vindicate  its  subordinating 
interest.  When  the  collision  occurs  in  the 
context  of  a  grand  Jury  investigation,  the 
government’s  burden  is  not  met  unless  it 
establishes  that  the  government’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  is  “immediate,”  “substantial” 
and  “subordinating,”  that  there  is  “a 
substantial  connection”  between  the  in¬ 
formation  it  seeks  to  have  the  witness 
compelled  to  supply,  and  the  overriding 
governmental  interest  in  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  investigation  and  that  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  information  is  net 
more  drastic  than  necessary  to  forward 
the  asserted  governmental  interest.’ 

“Petitioner  contends  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Solicitor  has  the  information  re¬ 
quested  and  the  scope  of  the  subpoena  is 
so  broad,  that  to  allow  the  subpoena  to 
stand  as  is  would  result  in  a  chilling  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  press  and  would  be  in  deg¬ 
radation  of  the  dictates  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

“Secondly,  the  Petitioner  contends 
that  the  subpoena  duces  tecum  in  ques¬ 
tion  here  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
harassment  of  the  Petitioner,  inasmuch 
as  the  data  requested  by  the  Solicitor  is 
already  within  his  possession  or  that  the 
information  requested  can  be  obtained 
through  other  sources.  The  Fourth  Cir¬ 
cuit  states  in  U.S.  v.  Steelhammer, 
supra: 

‘Decision  now  is  but  the  product  of  a 
balancing  of  two  vital  considerations: 
Protection  of  the  public  by  extracting  the 
truth  versus  protection  of  the  public 
through  maintenance  of  a  free  press.  The 
first  consideration  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  without  obstructing  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  latter — by  relieving  the  report¬ 
ers,  in  their  protest,  of  their  predica- 


N.J.  Assembly  group 
to  study  shield  law 

'1  lie  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  of 
New  Jersey  have  hired  James  Seeley, 
who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Rutgers  Law 
School,  to  study  the  state’s  shield  law. 

Assemblyman  Martin  Herman  (D- 
Salem,  Gloucester),  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  Seeley  will  see  if  the 
shield  law  can  be  broadened  or  changed 
in  some  way  to  apply  more  specifically  to 
cases  such  as  the  one  involving  Myron 
A.  Farber,  New  York  Times  reporter. 
Jailed  for  26  days  for  refusing  to  surren¬ 
der  his  files. 

Seeley  is  a  constitutional  expert. 

In  Maryland,  Attorney  General  Fran¬ 
cis  B.  Burch  issued  an  opinion  (August 
28)  that  material  must  be  published  or 
otherwise  disseminated  for  a  reporter  to 
“have  the  right  to  invoke  the  privilege 
of  not  having  to  disclose  the  source  of 
information.” 

The  opinion  was  filed  in  response  to  a 
request  by  a  state  legislator.  It  was  noted 
that  of  26  states  having  shield  laws, 
Maryland  and  three  others  were  the  only 
ones  that  required  publication  or  dis¬ 
semination  before  that  privilege  can  be 
invoked. 

Maryland’s  shield  law  was  the  first  to 
be  adopted  in  this  country. 


ment  in  calling  for  testimony  from  others 
not  similarly  situated.  Weighing  the 
scales  in  favor  of  this  solution  is  its  avoid¬ 
ance  of  unnecessary  incurrences  of  any 
potential  danger  of  sterilizing  the  sources 
of  newsworthy  items.’ 

“The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Branzhurg,  supra,  states: 

‘Official  harassment  of  the  press  un¬ 
dertaken  not  for  the  purposes  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  but  to  disrupt  a  reporter’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  his  news  sources  would 
have  no  Justification.’ 

“It  is  the  Petitioner’s  contention  that 
the  government  through  its  investigative 
resources,  has  already  compiled  the  in¬ 
formation  it  requests  in  the  subpoena 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
ride  rough  shod  over  the  Petitioner’s 
First  Amendment  rights  by  making  said 
Petitioners  disclose  their  confidential 
sources  and  information  through  the  use 
of  an  overbroad,  vague  and  oppressive 
subpoena.” 

City  editor  named 

Ed  Newland,  former  city  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  has  Joined 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont  as  city 
editor.  He  succeeds  Bill  Inman,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  Join  the  staff  of  the  Houston 
Post.  Newland,  26,  began  his  career  on 
the  Piedmont  in  1973. 
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Bill  Heasley  is  Director  of  Circulation  for  the  Panax 
Corporation.  He  knows  what  the  Panax  Style  means 
because  he’s  had  a  major  part  in  developing  it. 


From  1969  to  1974  he  was  involved  in  several  Panax 
publications  in  Michigan:  The  Ingham  County  News, 
The  Daily  Eagle  in  Wayne,  The  Macomb  Daily,  Mt. 
Clemens.  He  left  his  mark  on  each  one  of  them.  In 
the  Detroit  area  alone  he  helped  achieve  a 
300%  growth  in  circulation. 


Those  who  have  worked  with  Bill  say  he  gets  his 
dramatic  results  with  soft  spoken  competence.  And 
his  leadership  in  creatively  using  new  methods  in 
promoting  circulation,  has  not  only  helped  him  rise 
in  the  corporation,  but  has  been  an  example  for 
Panax  circulation  employees. 


Bill  says  that  “the  sense  of  urgency  to  get  the  job 
done  well,”  is  what  the  Panax  Style  means  to  him. 
For  Panax,  that  means  Bill  Heasley  is  one  of  the 

imnnrtant  roaor>nc  for  oi  ir  ci  loooee 


Bill  Heasley: 
An  Executive 
in  the 
Panax  Style 


Dr.  Balzhiser  amoi^  the  array  of  mirrors  that  track 

the  sm  at  U.S.  DejMrtment  of  Enel’s 

Sandia  Labs  solar  thermal  test  facility  in  New  Mexico. 


“Our  principal  solar  research 
effort  is  to  develop  colleaors  to  use  solar 
energy  concentrated  by  mirrors.  Such 
systems  must  be  in  use  a  large  part 
of  the  time  to  justify  the  large  capital 
investment.  While  the  sun’s  energy  is  free, 
it’s  only  available  part  of  the  time, 
so  we’ll  need  innovative  storage  or  hybrid 
systems  if  solar  electricity  costs  are  to 
COTipete  with  other  alternatives. 

SOLAR  CELLS 
“Present  solar  cells  are  far  too  costly 
for  utility  use.  We  believe  thin-film 
technology  or  very  advanced  cell  concepts 
using  concentrated  solar  energy  offer 
the  l^t  chances  for  producing  electricity 
at  competitive  costs.  WeiVe  recently 
had  some  exciting  results  which  could 
lead  to  the  breakdirough  necessary  for 
solar  cells  to  receive  serious  consideration 
by  utilities. 

SOLAR  HOMES 

“To  investigate  and  refine  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems,  we 
have  built  five  houses  on  Long  Island, 
and  five  in  Albuquerque,  equipped  with 
various  combinations  of  space  condi¬ 
tioning  and  storage  systems.  We  will  run 
more  than  100  experiments  over  the 
next  three  to  four  years  to  identify  the 
mix  of  solar  energy  and  other  things  a 
homeowner  can  do  in  combination  with 
his  utility  to  lower  the  overall  cost. 

CLEANCX)AL 
“As  coal-fired  plants  become  more 
expensive  and  more  complicated,  new 
ap|»oaches  to  producing  power  from 
coal  could  bec^e  more  attractive.  We^re 
looking  for  better  technology  to  protect 
the  environment  at  minimum  cost. 
'RftDUxicoal  gasification  and  fluidized 
combustion  has  shown  considerable 
promise.  Unfortunately,  these  are  not 


available  today,  and  our  immediate 
needs  must  be  met  with  better  conven¬ 
tional  plants  that  operate  as  cleanly, 
as  reliably  and  as  cost-effectively  as  we 
can  make  them.” 

NUCLEAR  POWER 


Dt  Milton  Levenson,  Director  for  Nuclear  Power  at  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute. 

“About  80%  of  our  nuclear 
researdi  is  aimed  at  making  nuclear 
power  even  less  expensive.  We’re  trying 
to  improve  reliabihty,  to  extend  fuel 
life,  to  protea  against  the  cost  of  plant 
shut-downs,  to  make  plant  operations 
go  smoother. 

“We’re  getting  involved  in  new 
types  of  electronics,  new  concepts 
for  inspection  devices,  and  very  soj^- 
ticated  ways  of  analyzing  materials. 

But  basically  it  all  comes  back  to  reduc¬ 
ing  even  further  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power.” 


This  country  will  need  more  electricity 
years  before  resources  now  in  teseardi  will  be 
ready  to  deliver  it  By  1988,  our  demand  will 
increase  by  40%  just  because  of  new  people  and 
dieir  jobs.  Utilities  will  supply  diat  energy  using 
what^er  fuels  are  dira  available  and  economi¬ 
cal.  For  facts  aa  how  researdi  is  keeping  our 
energy  qxions  qien,  just  send  die  ooiqxxt 


The  time  to  build  power  idants  is  now. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

P.O.  Box  2491,  General  Post  Office 

New  York,  NY.  10001 

Please  send  me  Jke  information  about  research  and  development  programs  that  are  exploring  our  energy  options. 


Name. 


Address. 


.Phorie. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


BBB  scores  papers  on  apartment  referral  ads 


The  unfurnished  apartment  ad  in  the 
classified  section  of  a  Manhattan  daily 
read: 

**MOSHOLU  Pkway*4  huge  rooms,  walnut  kitchen,  tile 
bath,  parking  available.  $1K0.  (Name  of  Company)  Phone 

This  is  an  actual  ad  from  which  the 
name  of  the  advertiser  has  been  omitted. 
While  the  ad  is  real,  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  apartment  ad¬ 
vertised  is.  If  the  apartment  does  exist  it 
might  have  been  rented  long  before  the 
ad  appeared. 

The  advertiser  is  a  relatively  new 
breed  of  entrepreneurs  known  as 
“Apartment  Referral  Services”,  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  continued  famine  in  moder¬ 
ate  priced  apartments.  Karl  F.  Lauby, 
vicepresident  of  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Metropolitan  N.Y.  has  found 
the  economics  of  the  enterprise  “capable 
of  generating  astronomical  profits  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  expense  of  medium  to 
lower  income  and  minority  families.” 

The  business  is  relatively  simple.  The 
advertiser  requires  people  who  respond 
to  his  ads  to  come  to  the  office  and  regis¬ 
ter.  At  that  point,  without  knowing  the 
location  of  the  apartment,  the  consumer 
is  required  to  put  down  a  fee  ranging 
from  $40  to  $75,  in  return  for  which  he  is 
given  a  ‘contract’  which  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  an  apartment  but  offers  to  provide 
lists  of  available  apartments. 

How  does  this  work  out  for  the  apart¬ 
ment  seeker?  Here’s  a  letter  from  count¬ 
less  such  in  the  files  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau:  “I’m  Miss  Loretta 

_ Are  writing  to  you  to  say 

that  the _ agency  is  a  big  front. 

I  gave  them  $50  for  a  fee,  of  listings  for 
an  apartment.  Every  time  I  go  see  an 
apartment  it’s  always  been  taking.  The 
Agency  is  robin  me  and  a  few  people. 
Please  help  me  get  my  $50  back.” 

Lauby  noted  the  volume  of  complaints 


on  advance  fee  referral  services  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure.  Because  the  victims 
are  usually  in  the  lower  income  and  less 
educated  groups,  as  evidenced  by  the  let¬ 
ter  above.  The  half  dozen  letters  the 
Bureau  receives  each  week  merely  rep¬ 
resent  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Most  of  the 
victims  have  probably  never  heard  of  the 
BBB. 

What  amazed  Lauby  was  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  relative  complacency  in  failing  to 
crack  down  on  advertisers  whom  they 
are  actually  aiding  in  bilking  their  readers 
by  accepting  ads  of  this  type  with  virtu¬ 
ally  no  questions  asked.  Only  one  New 
York  newspaper  has  turned  thumbs  down 
on  referral  service  advertising — the  New 
York  Times.  A  recent  analysis  of  the 
other  papers  shows  that  in  some  cases, 
referral  agency  ads  have  virtually  driven 
owner  ads  out  of  the  classified  columns. 
A  count  of  the  ads  in  one  Manhattan 
based  newspaper  revealed  that  of  140  un¬ 
furnished  apartment  ads  in  the  1st  4  col¬ 
umns  counted  only  21  were  from  legiti¬ 
mate  real  estate  brokers  who  collect  a  fee 
only  after  an  apartment  is  rented,  or  di¬ 
rectly  from  owners.  A  single  agency  can 
be  represented  with  as  many  as  100,  3  or 
4  line  ads  in  a  single  edition. 

Because  the  volume  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  so  large,  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  has  tended  to  overlook  the  seri¬ 
ous  implications  of  the  changed  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  apartment  classifieds,  which, 
in  terms  of  importance  to  their  readers 
probably  ranks  with  help  wanted.  The 
question  some  CAMs  are  asking  is  how 
much  credence  will  readers  continue  to 
place  in  classfied  if  virtually  every 
apartment  ad  advertised  requires  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee  before  it  can  even  be 
seen — and  even  then  it  may  well  be 
rented  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  first  place. 

In  a  telephone  survey  of  CAMs  this 


THE  BEST  KEEPS  GETTING  BETTER 


COMPUTER-TO-COMPUTER 

By  DalaNews.  DataFeature,  OataSoeed 

AND 

CAMERA-READY 


(518)792-9914 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  (212)557-2333 


Complete  TV  Listings 

•  Any  Width 

•  Any  Font 

«  Any  Point  Size 

Complete  TV  Booklets 

»  With  Your  Logo 
Feature  Package 

•  TV  News 

•  Feature  Articles 

•  Profiles 

•  Puzzles  S  Quizzes 

•  Halllone  Photographs 


MITVnAIA 

Quaker  Village  •  Glens  Falls.  New  York  12801 


writer  asked  why  they  accepted  this  type 
of  advertising.  Several  made  the  point  to 
which  BBB’s  Lauby  subscribes,  that 
some  of  the  referral  agencies  are  legiti¬ 
mate;  others  said  that  they  are  licensed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  so  they  could 
be  considered  legitimate  businesses. 
Several  indicated  that  they  were  review¬ 
ing  their  policy  of  acceptance  since  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  growing  and  word  from 
CAMs  in  many  other  cities  where  the 
referral  service  has  been  taking  hold  in¬ 
dicates  the  real  danger  of  referral  agen¬ 
cies  taking  over  the  apartment  classifica¬ 
tion.  A  single  referral  agency  contacting 
every  owner  placed  ad  with  the  message, 
“Why  advertise  yourself — we’ll  send 
you  tenants”  has  a  pretty  easy  time  of  it. 
The  paper  is  bound  to  lose  ads  since  not 
every  listing  will  be  advertised.  At  the 
same  time  the  CAMs  note  that  they  are 
not  endearing  themselves  to  their  readers 
with  low  rent  come  on  ads  requiring 
“Pay  before  you  see.” 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
State  has  required  the  referral  services  to 
be  licensed  since  1975  after  CBS’  John 
Stossel  was  kicked  out  of  a  referral  ser¬ 
vice  office  after  visiting  the  unavailable 
‘availabilities’  and  attempting  to  inter¬ 
view  the  owner  on  camera. 

The  law  requires  the  agencies  to  state 
in  their  contracts:  “We  are  a  referral 
service  only.  We  are  not  acting  as  real 
estate  brokers  or  real  estate  salesman. 
We  do  not  guarantee  that  the  consumer 
will  find  a  satisfactory  apartment  through 
our  services.  Our  only  purpose  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  consumer  with  lists  of  available 
apartments  .  .  ” 

Lauby  calls  this,  in  too  many  cases,  “a 
license  to  steal.”  He  bases  this  on  the 
nature  of  complaints:  Lists  are  supplied, 
indeed,  of  already  rented  apartments, 
lists  simply  taken  from  newspapers,  or 
apartments  in  unacceptable  price  ranges. 
In  some  cases,  after  the  fee  has  been  paid 
consumers  are  shunted  off  when  request¬ 
ing  lists.  “Come  back  tomorrow,  we’re 
too  busy  today;  lists  won’t  be  ready  till  2 
P.M.,  etc.” 

Lauby  urges  newspapers  to  regularly 
test  the  legitimacy  of  the  referral  agency 
ads  they  run  by  requesting  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  once  or  twice  a  month,  to  supply 
specific  data  concerning  the  legitimacy 
of  a  random  selection  of  listings.  “Ask 
for  the  address  of  the  apartment,  the 
name  of  the  landlord  and  then  check  to 
see  if  it  is  really  available.”  The  results 
of  such  a  check,”  he  said,  “could  prove 
very  enlightening.” 

Ad  director 

Robert  J.  Davis,  28,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  Hang  Ten  Interna¬ 
tional’s  reactivated  in-house  ad  agency. 
Adventures  Ltd.  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Advertising  for  Hang-Ten  was  previ¬ 
ously  handled  by  the  Phillips  Organiza¬ 
tion. 
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TWRES  LOTS  MORE  TO 
S1A-HI  THAN  STACKERS. 


There’s  News-Trac,  the  com¬ 
puterized  mailroom  system 
diagrammed  here  —  the  one 
that’s  handling  dozens  of 
advance  sections  at  the  New 
York  Times’  new  satellite 
plant  in  Carlstadt,  N.J. 

There’s  the  other  complete 
Sta-Hi  bundle  distribution 
system  —  B.E.S.T 

There  are  Sta-Hi  heavy- 
duty  stream  conveyors.  Bot¬ 
tom  wrap  equipment.  Bundle 
pacers.  Belt  conveyors.  Roller 
flight  conveyors.  Truck  load¬ 
ers. 

And,  of  course, 
there’s  our  world- 
renowned  line  f\ 


of  Sta-Hi  stackers  to  choose 
from. 

All  Rockwell-Goss  Sta-Hi 
products  are  designed  and 
built  to  smooth  out  mailroom 
bottlenecks  and  keep  pace 
with  today’s  high-speed 
presses. 

If  your  mailroom  personnel 
are  tossing  and 
turning,  or  hav¬ 
ing  nightmares 
after  you  put 
your  paper  to  I 
bed,  call 


help.  We’ve  got  it  —  along 
with  the  service  and  backup 
you’ve  come  to  expect  from 
Rockwell-Goss. 

Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Sta-Hi  Marketing,  Rockwell 
International,  8  Capitol 
Street,  Nashua,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  03060. 

Phone:  603/883-3311. 


Rockwell  International 


.  .  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Dave  McReynolds,  publisher  of  the  Stratford  (Texas)  Star,  has  been  chasing 
tornadoes  for  years  and  one  finally  showed  in  his  town.  McReynolds  grabbed  a 
camera,  got  1 2  shots,  and  called  the  Amarillo  Globe  News  for  which  he  is  a 
stringer.  He  drove  50  miles  with  the  film  to  meet  a  Globe  News  representative. 
McReynold's  own  weekly  would  have  had  to  wait  a  week  to  use  the  pictures.  Two 
women  in  the  approaching  car  in  this  shot  stopped  to  ask  the  photographer/ 
publisher  what  he  was  doing  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 


Trongaard  to  run 
Dubuque’s  shoppers 

William  Woodward,  president  of 
Telegraph-Herald,  Inc.,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
said  that  Craig  Trongaard  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  publisher  of 
Shopping  New  publications. 

Trongaard  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  four  Shopping  News  free  publication 
weeklies,  located  in  Platteville  and 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin  and 
Edgewood  and  Independence,  Iowa, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  over  70,000. 

Trongaard  joined  the  corporation  in 
March  of  1976.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  the 
publisher  of  two  small  dailies. 

Effective  immediately,  Patrick  Brooks 
will  assume  the  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grant  (la.)  Lafayette  Shop¬ 
ping  News  located  in  Platteville. 

The  Telegraph-Herald,  Inc.  is  a  family 


owned  corporation  located  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  The  corporation  consists  of  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald,  a  42,000  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  five  radio  stations,  Tel-Com, 
an  electronic  paging  subsidiary,  and  the 
four  Shopping  News  publications  which 
cover  southwestern  Wisconsin  and 
northeastern  Iowa. 

Ad  buyer  named 
for  Budweiser 

Gregory  L.  Mauldin  has  joined  the 
media  department  at  D’Arcy-Mac Manus 
&  Masius,  St.  Louis,  as  the  Budsports 
buyer. 

In  his  new  position,  Mauldin  will  be 
involved  with  the  negotiation  of  sports 
package  buys  for  the  agency’s  Bud¬ 
weiser  account. 

Mauldin  was  previously  an  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  with  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA). 


The 
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SERIOUS 

BUSINESS 

•  Behind-the-scenes 
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Wait.  Just  a  second.  Before  you  go  on  the  air  with  any  story  about  over-the- 
counter  (nonprescription)  medicines  ask  yourself  this:  Would  a  quote  or 
factual  data  from  the  industry  make  the  story  more  incisive?  If  you  say  yes, 
the  place  to  call  is  The  Proprietary  Association,  the  industry  spokesman. 
(Our  88  members  account  for  90%  of  the  market.)  Cali  Linda  Yakovich  in  our 
Public  Affairs  Office  at  202/393-1700  with  any  questions  you  have.  We’ll  dig 
for  data  or  get  you  a  quote.  For  more  general  industry  information,  mail  the 
coupon.  Either  way  get  in  touch... before  you  wrap  up  that  story. 


Hendrix  Newspaper 
Management  System 


HNMS  is  a  Publishing  System  for  Editorial,  Classified  and  Composition  . . . 
a  Financial  System  for  Payroll,  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Receivable  &  Payable,  and 


Ml  EXCLUSIVE  MARKETMG  SVSIHI 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Circulation  Facility  provides 
total  support  for  a  newspaper’s 
carrier  distribution  system.  Key 
elements  include; 

On-Line  Start-Stop  Processing 

Interactive  data  base  access  pro¬ 
vides  immediate  subscriber  start- 
stop  processing  and  automatic 
carrier  draw  adjustments. 

Automated  Carrier  Biiiing 

Carrier  bills  are  produced  auto¬ 
matically  based  on  the  carriers' 
draw  and  PIA  customers  for  each 
delivery  day. 

Paid-In- Advance  Management 

Paid-In-Advance  credits  are 
issued  against  the  carriers’  draw. 
Customers  may  be  automatically 
notified  that  their  subscriptions 
are  about  to  expire. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
Reporting 

Daily  circulation  totals  for  each 
ABC  zone  are  maintained  and 
include  delivery  classification 
and  returned  papers.  Reports  are 
available  on  demand. 

Distribution  Management 

New  subscribers  are  automati¬ 
cally  assigned  to  the  correct  car¬ 
rier  route  via  an  on-line  route 
directory.  Truck  loads  and  routes 
can  be  adjusted  to  maintain  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  event  of  truck 
breakdowns. 


CUSTOMER 

SERVICE 

The  Customer  Service  Facility 
provides  a  link  betweeen  man¬ 
agement,  the  carrier  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Key  elements  include: 

Subscriber  Complaint  Handling 

The  system  logs  all  subscriber 
complaints  and  dispatches  the 
complaint  to  the  correct  carrier 
manager  for  disposition.  Daily 
reports  of  pending  complaints 
ensure  timely  resolution  of  cus¬ 
tomer  problems. 

Message  Facility 

Carriers  may  phone  in  messages 
for  subscribers  or  managers.  The 
subscriber  message  is  available 
for  recall  with  each  subscriber 
record  on  that  carrier  route.  Mes¬ 
sages  may  also  be  sent  to  the  car¬ 
rier  with  each  day’s  delivery  of 
newspapers. 

Subscriber  Solicitation  Reports 

Reports  of  lost  subscribers  are 
available  for  use  in  telephone  re¬ 
solicitation.  Lists  of  non¬ 
subscribers  are  available  for  use 
in  telephone  solicitation  to  elimi¬ 
nate  wasted  time  calling  current 
subscribers. 


MARKETING 

MANAGEMENT 

The  marketing  facility  provides 
support  for  a  Total  Market  Cov¬ 
erage  capability.  Key  elements 
include: 

Primary  Market  Area  Data  Base 

The  marketing  facility  supports 
the  creation  of  an  on-line 
subscriber  and  non-subscriber 
data  base.  This  data  base  allows 
simple  total  market  coverage  by 
mail  or  carrier  drop  to  all  non¬ 
subscribers,  subscribers,  or  all 
addresses  within  the  news¬ 
paper’s  primary  market  area. 

Market  Performance  Analysis 

The  system  provides  real-time 
information  regarding  changes  in 
readership  and  productivity  of 
managers.  Market  penetration 
figures  are  available  throughout 
the  PMA  and  can  be  used  as 
advertising  and  circulation  sales 
tools. 

Demographic  Support 

Provisions  within  the  data  base 
support  inclusion  of  demogra¬ 
phic  information  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber  and  nonsubscriber.  This 
information  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertising  demographics 
and  to  plan  new  products  and 
sales  promotions. 


HNMS  is  produced  by  Hendrix:  first  to  transform  words 
from  fingertip  to  computer  to  print . . .  instantaneously. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Ken  Freed,  a  foreign  affairs  reporter 
for  the  Associated  Press,  1963-77 — to  the 
metropolitan  staff  of  the  Los  Anfieles 
Times  as  general  assignment  reporter. 
Freed  spent  the  past  year  at  Harvard 
University  as  a  Niemann  Fellow. 


Charles  M.  Gates  Jr. — ^joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Galesburg  (111.) 
Ref>ister-Mail.  He  recently  returned 
from  South  Africa,  where  he  was  a  field 
producer  for  the  Africa  bureau  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company. 


Panax  of  Virginia.  Inc.  has  announced 
three  management  changes  for  its  news¬ 
papers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Myrna  J.  Morris — from  composing 
superintendent  for  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  to  production  director  of  the 
Fairfax,  Virginia  printing  operations. 
Harry  W.  Klein — to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Advertising  Newspapers 
sales  office  in  Rockville,  Maryland,  from 
advertising  manager  of  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram.  He  was  20  years  with 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  Post  before 
moving  to  Dardannell  Publications  of 
Pittsburgh  as  advertising  manager.  Althia 
Gene  Klare,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Bagley — named  advertising  manager  of 
Oregon  Labor  Press — elected  president  the  Antiques  Observer,  Washington, 
of  the  International  Labor  Press  Associa-  D.C. 
tion.  Klare  is  a  former  managing  editor  of  *  *  * 

the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  and  the  Idaho  John  S.  Knight,  editor-emeritus  of 
State  Journal.  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc. — named 

*  *  *  Press  Veteran  of  1978  by  the  Chicago 

Richard  Curtis — joined  the  Baltimore  Press  Veterans’  Association.  Knight  will 

(Md.)  News  American  as  Graphic  Arts  be  honored  October  8  at  the  group’s  40th 
Director  from  Design  Director  of  the  annual  dinner. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Miami  News.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Stanley  M.  Elliott — retired  from  the 

Angelo  Juare/.,  director  of  marketing  Santa  Barbara  (Cahf.)  News-Press.  Suc- 

services  for  the  C/i/c«gD  S///i-7'//Mc.y,  and  ceeding  him  as  managing  editor  is  Jim 
deputy  commander  of  the  86th  Army  Re-  Garrett,  assistant  managing  editor  for  7 
serve  Command — promoted  to  Brigadier  years.  Francis  W.  Hilton  Jr. — to  news 
General  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.  editor. 


BUREAU  CHIEF— Max  McCarthy, 
who  joined  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
July  3,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  pa¬ 
per's  Washington  bureau.  McCarthy 
succeeds  Lucian  Warren,  bureau  chief 
for  the  News  (E&P,  September  9). 
McCarthy  served  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  three  terms,  later  serv¬ 
ing  as  press  attache  for  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Iran.  More  recently,  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  White  House  as  an  ad¬ 
visor  in  legislative  affairs.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  books,  "The  Ultimate 
Folly"  and  "Elections  for  Sale." 


WINS  AWARD— Linda  Mari  Taira,  a 
senior  journalism  and  communications 
major  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Manoa,  has  been  named  the  1978 
winner  of  the  $2,500  Barney  Kilgore 
Award  sponsored  by  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation.  The  competition  is 
designed  to  recognize  journalism  ex¬ 
cellence  in  student  members  of  the 
Society. 


4^..  A  M 

Hans  E.  Rosenberg  (left)  production 
manager  of  the  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  newspapers  in  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
and  previously  production  director  of 
the  New  York  Post,  is  retiring  October  1. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Jesse  M. 
Strong  (right)  vicepresident-eastern 
sales  for  Rockwell-Goss  newspaper 
products.  Rosenberg,  who  will  make  his 
home  in  Whispering  Pines,  N.C.,  joined 
the  Bridgeport  papers  to  supervise  major 
production  changes,  including  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  9-unit  144-page  Goss  Mark  II 
press  from  letterpress  to  DiLitho,  con¬ 
version  of  the  composing  room  to  cold 
type  and  installation  of  a  7-unit  Goss 
Bradley  A.  Saveall,  former  editor  of  Metro  offset  press, 

the  Scotia  Sim,  Port  Hawkesbury,  Nova 

Scotia — named  managing  editor  of  the  Mynatt  Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of 
St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger.  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News — 

*  *  *  honored  by  his  staff  in  his  fiftieth  year  in 

Gary  L.  Watson — named  to  newly  Journalism.  He  also  celebrates  his  37th 
created  position  of  editor  of  the  Idaho  year  of  employment  with  Owens  Publica- 
S/ri/t'.v/nnn,  Boise,  from  managing  editor,  tions  Inc. 

Rod  Sandeen — from  news  editor  to  man-  +  *  * 

aging  editor.  Jim  Dean — from  metro  James  H.  Watson — appointed  circula- 
editor  to  assistant  managing  editor.  Vicki  tion  manager  of  the  Phoeni.xville  (Pa.) 
Martin — from  education  reporter  to  Phoenix,  from  district  manager  of  the 
metro  editor.  Ross  Carletta — from  as-  North  Penn  Reporter  and  Norristown 
sistant  metro  editor  to  news  editor.  (Pa.)  Times  Herald. 
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New  circulation  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers  have  been  named  by 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.: 

•  Norbert  V.  Booker,  classified  man¬ 
ager  succeeds  Thomas  Schofield  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

•  J.  David  Tipton,  retail  sales  coor¬ 
dinator,  to  classified  manager. 

•  Philip  Waechter,  display  salesman, 
succeeds  Tipton  as  retail  sales  coor¬ 
dinator. 


Donald  W.  Gormley,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review.  Gormley  re¬ 
turns  to  the  newspaper  business  after  a 
year’s  sabbatical  following  resignation 
from  the  defunct  Daily  News. 


Arch  W.  Watson,  treasurer  of 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers — resigned 
to  pursue  other  business  interests  in 
Springfield  and  Florida. 


Zane  B.  Thurston,  former  editor  and 
business  manager  of  New  Hampshire 
Business  World — named  business  editor 
of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News. 


Edward  L.  Smith,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier 
retired,  succeeded  by,  Robert].  Collins 
who  follows  his  41  year  post. 


Davis  S.  Rawson,  assistant  sports 
editor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News — 
named  chief  of  the  newspaper’s /4//^'»A7a 
state  bureau.  A.  Jay  Higgins,  F*resque 
Isle  bureau  writer — to  sports  desk.  Mar¬ 
garet  Smith,  Cariboy  district 
correspondent — named  assistant  to  Dean 
Rhodes,  Presque  Isle  bureau  chief. 


Carol  Perruso — from  metro  staff  of 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Judith  Haynes,  from  metro  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  to  San  Diefto 
(Calif.)  Union,  as  assistant  news  editors. 
Matt  Potter,  from  staff  of  San  Diego 
Councilmen  Jess  Haro,  to  general  as¬ 
signment,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


WINS  FELLOWSHIP— Ross  Macken¬ 
zie,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  has 
been  named  recipient  of  the  first 
$5,000  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Fellowship 
for  editorial  writers  sponsored  by  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation.  Macken¬ 
zie  will  use  the  fellowship  to  study 
major  domestic  issues  during  the  next 
year. 


John  Buzzetta,  who  joined  the  Union 
City  (N.J.)  Dispatch  in  1972  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  has  been  editor  since 
January,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  executive 
editor  of  both  the  Dispatch  and  the 
Morning  and  Evening  News  of  Pater¬ 
son.  He  will  oversee  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  jointly-owned  newspapers, 
which  have  separate  editorial  staffs 
but  pool  resources  in  coverage  of  state 
news  and  national  sports.  The  papers 
merged  production  facilities  last 
month. 

Also,  Richard  Vezza  moves  up  to 
Dispatch  editor  from  managing  editor, 
and  Tim  Healy  to  managing  editor 
from  assistant  m.e.  James  Marnell  be¬ 
comes  editor  of  the  News  from  m.e., 
replacing  David  Burgin,  resigned. 
Succeeding  to  Marnell's  former  post  is 
Joe  Edwards,  assistant  m.e. 

Three  copy  editors  join  the  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News:  T.  Duncan 
Abernathy — from  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald  and  the  Greer  (S.C.)  Citizen. 
James  E.  Ellison — from  the  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman  and  the  Mount 
Vernon  (N.Y.)  Daily  Argus.  John  X. 
Miller — from  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Sentinel  and  the  News/Gazette  of 
Lexington. 

(continued  on  page  30) 


Ralph  H.  Montgomery — from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun 
Commercial,  to  general  manager  of  the 
Wetzel  (W.  Va.)  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
crat. 


Arthur  Grieeiths — to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  features  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  from 
travel  editor  and  graphics  director.  Mary 
Packwood,  from  assistant  travel  editor, 
to  travel  editor. 


Alex  Drehsler — from  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday  to  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  Mexico  beat.  Kent  Freeland — 
from  managing  editor,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  to  Union  assistant 
news  editor. 


Jim  a.  Giametta — from  editor 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  to  managing  editor.  Robert 
Philip  M.  Rudell — to  copy  editor  with  Johnson  from  news  editor  to  editor, 

the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  from  re-  *  *  * 

porter  for  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  J'm  Gransbery— named  state  editor  of 
Journal  working  the  courthouse.  the  Billings,  (Mont.)  Gazette  from  assis¬ 

tant  state  editor.  Gransbery  succeeds 
Oscar  Chaffee — retired  after  41  years  at 
the  Gazette.  Richard  Bangs — joins  the 
Gazette  as  assistant  state  editor,  from 
state  editor  of  the  Casper,  (Wyo.)  Star- 
Tribune. 


In  the  advancement  of  two  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin — Preston  E. 

Innerst — from  assistant  managing  editor 
to  night  managing  editor  and  Nicholas  P. 

Nagurny — from  assistant  managing 
editor  for  features,  becomes  day  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Mike  Nevard — to  managing  editor  of 

*  *  *  the  National  Enquirer,  Lantana  (Fla.), 

George  Kentera,  managing  editor,  from  the  National  Star,  NYC. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin — joins  Washington  *  *  * 

bureau  of  Knight-Ridder  in  October. 


Chandler  C.  Jordan — named  business 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Business  Journal 
and  General  Law  Review.  A  veteran 
newsman  and  editor,  he  was  with  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Nassau  Review-Star  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


management 
consultants 
specializing 
in  executive 
recruitment 

Over  fourteen  years  experience  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021 


Carl  Youngs 


Mike  Walker 


JoN  Sandberg,  suburban  West 
Hartford  reporter,  Hartford  Courant,  for 
past  2  years — promoted  to  chief  of 
newspaper’s' newly-established  West 
Hartford  bureau.  Mike  Sheridan,  who 
had  been  covering  West  Hartford  with 
Sandberg — reassigned  to  South 

Windsor,  Conn.  ^ 
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Newspeople 

{contintieil  from  pufte  29) 


Grkgory  P.  Kkrth,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative  for  the 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press  &  Sun-Biilletin — 
promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Niofiara  Palls  Gazette.  Richard  J. 
Jensen,  assistant  metro  editor— named 
Sunday  news  editor  of  the  Evening 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Ali.an  Zi'CKKR,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald 
News — retired  after  a  career  of  40  years. 

*  *  ♦ 

Donald  P.  Barbara — promoted  from 
retail  advertising  supervisor  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sait,  with  the  Sun  since  1977,  he 
formerly  had  positions  with  the  St. 
Petersharfi  Times  and  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledfier. 

*  *  ♦ 

Eileen  M.  Ryan,  former  reporter,  de¬ 
funct  Hartford  Times,  more  recently 
public  relations  director,  Lee  Isenberg 
Associates,  Hartford — appointed  com¬ 
munications  director.  United  Way  of 
New  Haven,  succeeding  George 
Reynolds,  retired. _ 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER— Colleen 
O'Hara,  formerly  with  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  joined  the 
Atlantic  City  bureau  of  New  Jersey 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
O'Hara  joined  the  Post-Telegram  in 
1972.  She  attended  art  schools  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Joyce  Morris — promoted  to  family 
page  editor  of  the  Tonawanda  (N.Y.) 
News,  succeeding  Janet  Bronschidle — 
who  moved  to  the  news  desk.  Morris 
was  a  family  page  reporter. 


John  Koloen,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Newscope — named  news  editor  of  the 
Round  Rock  (Tex.)  Leader,  Chris  Pet- 
RisoN,  formerly  of  the  Alliance  (Ohio) 
Review  staff— named  women’s  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Susan  Leitner,  editor  of  Telephone 
Times,  Houston,  but  until  recently  staff 
writer  of  the  Loiif’view  (Tex.)  Journal — 
named  winner  of  the  $1,000  Russell  L. 
Cecil  Arthritis  Writing  Award  given  by 
the  Arthritis  Foundation. 

♦  ♦  * 

Paul  M.  Cohen,  former  manager  of 
Suncoast  Opinion  Surveys — appointed 
research  manager  of  Gore  Newspapers 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(¥\'d.)  News  San-SentineL  In  1975-76 
he  was  president  of  Opinion  Research 
Florida  and  previously  he  had  taught 
political  science  courses  in  several  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

♦  iic  % 

Mike  Pate,  formerly  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  South  Mississippi  San  and  the 
Biloxi-Galfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald — 
named  director  of  sales  and  marketing  at 
Gulf  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
both  newspapers. 

Jim  Gundry — became  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Gulf  Publishing  Company 
recently  from  Branham  Newspaper 
Sales^ _ 


19781 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

To  recognize  excellence  of  newspaper  coverage  that 
enhances  the  quality  of  life  in  today's  society. 

$13,000  to  Winners  for  the  best... 

•  Sections  dealing  with  people,  families  and  their  lifestyle 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  contemporary  subject 

•  Article  or  series  on  a  subject  of  consumer  concern 

•  Article  or  series  on  fashion  and  clothing  coverage 


The  Penney  Press  with  details  and  rules  for  the  competition 
will  be  mailed  to  newspapers  in  September. 


Penney-Missouri  Awards 
School  of  lournalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65211 
314-882-7771 
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in  minutes  per  deadline. 


send  the  coupon  today. 


News-Plater 

Iwo  plates  a  minute 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


^Chemco 

ymUff  photoproductsco. 

Division  of  Ftwers  Chemco.Inc 

Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N  Y  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.  I 

□  Send  complete  information 
on  the  News- Plater 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman 
call  me  immediately 


Newspaper 


Address 


No  fund. 
Noiooliiig 

The  new  Chemco  News- Plater  produces  two  exposed,  processed  and  delivered— ready  for 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly  press— in  half  a  minute, 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film.  rpj^g  Chemco  News- Plater  handles  line  and 

It’s  a  camera/platemaker  that  produces  up  to  100-line  pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  automati-  paste-up.  It  eliminates  all  the  steps  in  between; 
cally.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at  the  push  negative  making  and  processing,  opaquing, 
of  a  button.  The  plate  is  positioned,  punched,  stripping,  plate  burning  and  developing. 

You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  realize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings 


Ask  your  Chemcoman,  or 


Telephone 


Press  used  for  newspaper 


Lowell  Thomas  promotes 


new  Sunday 

The  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press  will  launch 
its  first  Sunday  edition  on  September  17 
with  a  multi-media  advertising  campaign. 

Marketing  plans  for  the  new  Sunday 
edition  call  for  use  of  television  and  radio 
commercials  starting  on  September  11 
and  running  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Lowell  Thomas  has  taped  commer¬ 
cials  enumerating  the  new  Sunday  pa¬ 
per’s  advantages  over  its  metropolitan 


edition 

competition.  Thomas  is  a  director  of 
Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc.,  pa¬ 
rent  company  of  the  Oakland  Press  and 
several  other  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Two  SO-second  television  commercials 
have  been  produced  featuring  a  giant 
mockup  of  half  of  a  newspaper  front  page 
printed  in  four  colors,  as  the  new  Sunday 
edition  will  be. 


C*A*C  serves  publishers  everywhere 

North. ..South. ..East... West. ..C*A*C  verifies  more 
than  800  publications  in  33  states.  Now  in  its  third 
decade  of  service,  C*A*C  is  an  association  of  advertisers, 
agencies  and  publishers  governed  by  a  tripartite  board 
interested  in  maintaining  integrity  and  impartiality 
in  audits. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  increasingly  depend  on  C*A*C 
in  the  ever-growing  field  of  suburban  newspapers 
and  shopping  guides,  both  paid  and  unpaid. 

C*A*C  publications  are  clearly  identified  by  our  symbol 
in  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  directories.  All 
C*A*C  publishers  stand  ready  to  furnish  Audit  Reports. 
Circulation  and  market  information  is  in  a  standard 
reporting  format .. .clear. . . concise . . . complete. 

To  learn  more  about  C'A'C,  call  or  write  for  complete 
information. 


Mark  of  Integrity 


Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Ina 

353  Broad  Avenue 
Leonia,  N.J.  07605  (201)  947-4585 


The  giant  newspaper  prop  has  hinged 
doors  built  into  it.  In  the  commercials, 
various  characters  representing  editorial 
features,  including  a  motorcycle  rider, 
parade  through  the  doors. 

In  addition,  point-of-sale  materials  and 
print  ads  have  been  prepared  to  promote 
the  Sunday  edition’s  premiere. 

Plans  for  producing  a  Sunday  edition 
have  been  in  preparation  for  more  than 
two  years,  said  Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  The  Press. 

Planning  and  marketing  strategies 
have  been  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Oakland  Press’  advertising  agency, 
Yaffe  Stone  August,  Inc.,  of  Southfield, 
Mich. 

Features  of  the  new  edition  include 
color  comics,  the  most  extensive 
pocket-size  tv  guide  printed  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Detroit,  a  color  magazine,  more  news 
of  Oakland  County  than  any  other  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  offers  and  later  deadlines 
for  sports,  news  stories,  and  classified 
ads. 

Publisher  of  3  Texas 
newspapers  dies 

James  N.  Allison,  Jr.,  46,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Midland  (Tex.) 
Reporter-Telegram,  died  of  pneumonia 
August  31. 

Allison  also  owned  the  Plainview 
(Tex.)  Daily  Herald  and  the  Alpine  Av¬ 
alanche.  He  recently  sold  the  Borger 
(Tex.)  Herald. 

Allison,  who  left  the  Reporter- 
Telegram  in  1964,  directed  George  H.W. 
Bush’s  successful  campaign  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  Houston  and  later  joined  his 
staff  in  Washington.  In  1969,  he  was 
named  deputy  chairman  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee  and  served  in 
that  post  until  December  1970  when  he 
resigned  to  organize  a  political  consultant 
firm  in  Washington. 

He  liquidated  the  firm  and  returned  to 
Midland  in  the  summer  of  1974  to  rejoin 
the  Reporter-Telegram  as  executive 
vicepresident.  He  became  publisher  on 
January  28,  1975,  succeeding  his  father, 
who  had  died  on  January  14. 

He  was  president-elect  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association.  He  was  a 
director  of  two  banks,  and  past  president 
of  the  Midland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  at  one  time  headed  its  Industrial 
Team. 

Media  consultant 

Robert  T.  Houk,  associated  with  Dean 
D.  Sellers  in  Newspaper  Properties, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  has  consulted  with 
buyers  in  the  following  sales:  Los 
Alamos  (N.Mex.)  Monitor,  White  Moun¬ 
tain  Independent,  and  San  Luis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  The  sales  were  previously  re¬ 
ported  by  Editor  &  Publisher  without 
mentioning  the  media  consultant. 
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deck  paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of  a 
button. 

It’s  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces  up 
to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24"  sheets, 
and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  11"  x  17"  sheets. 
Another  advantage:  in  book  mode  you  can 
automatically  make  multiple  copies  of  one  origi¬ 
nal.  Simply  pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25 
copies.  Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  "M”  for  26  or  more 
copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It’s  built  by 
Canon,  a  company  with  a  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  high  quality  optics  and  business 
machines.  And  backed  by  a  nationwide,  full- 
service  organization. 


For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 
Better  still,  see  first-hand  what  the  NP-1824 
is  capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the  coupon 
something  you'd  like  copied  on  the  NP-1824. 
We’ll  deliver  to  you  your  original,  our  copy,  and 
full  details  and  specs. 

^  □  Please  have  a  salesperson  contact  me.  T 

I  □  Please  send  information  on  the  NP-1824.  | 

I  □  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied.  Show  me  i 

•  what  the  NP-1824  can  do.  • 

I  Name _  | 

I  Title _  I 

I  Firm _ J 

I  Address -  | 


Canon  I 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER  ' 

DI^I824  I 

Copier  Division  Canon  USA.  Inc.,  EP9  I 

^10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success.  New  York  11040J 


Canon  is  making  news  with  their  NP-1824.  It 
makes  copies  on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes 
up  to  18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  you  can  make  one-piece  copies  of 
newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts,  archi¬ 
tectural  elevations,  engineering  schematics. 
Also  translucent  originals  for  diazo  machines. 
And  get  Canon’s  superb  image  quality  as  well. 

It’s  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while  most 
other  plain  paper  copiers  are  variations  of  the 
same  technological  development,  the  NP-1824 
incorporates  a  unique  technology  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  fine  photogravure 
printing. 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black— no 
grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay  white.  And  all 
half-tones  in  between  are  reproduced  with 
striking  fidelity.  So  you  can  copy  difficult  to 
reproduce  originals  like  finely  detailed  sche¬ 
matics,  computer  fan-fold  pnntouts,  colored 
renderings  and  illustrations,  even  photo¬ 
graphs— and  get  compliments  instead  of  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  results. 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you  can 
write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient  to  use 
and  simple  to  operate.  You  can  make  copies 
using  either  sheet  mode  or  book  mode.  Copy 
onto  11"  X 17"  ledger,  12"  x  18"  tabloid,  17"  x 
22"  or  18"  X  24"  newspaper-size  sheets.  And 
because  the  NP-1824  incorporates  a  double- 

Canon's 


study  shows  10 
U.S.  Senators 
own  media  stock 

By  I.  William  Hill 

A  study  by  a  Washington  news  service 
show  lO  members  of  the  Untied  States 


Senate  hold  investments  in  an  aggregate 
of  1 6  media  corporations. 

Heaviest  investor  in  the  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  by  States  News 
Service’s  Sam  Smith,  is  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  (D.-Va.),  who  reports  substantial 
holdings  in  six  major  companies,  besides 
his  family  owned  paper,  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  investments 
were  listed  in  the  name  of  a  member  or 


If  YOU  think  youVe  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 


The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to- 
,  day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle- 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
"^business. 

A  'That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
Jb Libel  Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 
‘  &  ^n  been  underwriting  libel  and 

copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  our 

j  policy:  Commercial  printing  for 

third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
claims  increasing,  our  cover- 
age  to  be  compara- 

tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  to  have  libel  coverage 

when  you  need  it  could  be  a 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  rep- 

resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou- 
respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
|^B&  be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 


PUBUCATION _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 
TELEPHONE _ 


members  of  the  Senators’  families.  Their 
investments  total  well  over  $100  million. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Senators  and 
the  media  investments  they  reported  in 
dollar  categories  rather  than  by  exact 
I  figures: 

i  Senator  Byrd-Winchester  (Va.)  Even- 
'  ing  Star,  $500,000  to  $1,000,000;  Gan¬ 
nett,  $15,000  to  $50,000;  Knight-Ridder, 

5  $16,000  to  $50,000;  Media  General, 

r  $15,000  to  $50,000;  Multi-Media,  $15,000 
to  $50,000;  Time,  $15,000  to  $50,000; 
“  Times/Mirror,  $15,000  to  $50,000. 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D- 
Mo.) — Times-Mirror,  $15,000  to  $50,000. 

I  Senator  S.  /.  Hayakawa  (R-Calif.) — 

I  Evansville  Press,  up  to  $5,000;  over 
i  $100,000  in  name  of  Mrs.  Hayakawa. 

Senator  Jesse  A.  Helms  (R-N.C.)  and 
I  Mrs.  Helms — Capitol  Broadcasting,  342 
shares  (value  not  stated). 

[  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.) — 
r  family  members — New  York  Times, 
$15,000  to  $50,000. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.) — 
Rollins,  over  $100,000. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.) — 
Times-Mirror,  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

>  Senator  John  L.  Sparkman  (D-Ala.) — 
i  including  family  members.  Sand  Moun- 
1  tain  Broadcasting  and  Publishing, 

)  $50,000  to  $100,000,  $15,000  to  $50,000, 

3  and  over  $100,000;  Sun  Newspapers, 
r  over  $100,000. 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (D- 
III.) — Bloomington  Broadcasting,  four 
^  family  members,  each  with  $5,000  to 
C  $10,000;  Metro  Media,  four  family  mem- 
^  bers,  each  with  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.  (R- 
f  Conn.) — Combined  Communications, 

$5,000  or  less. 

:  Pro  football  writing 
3  awards  are  announced 

1  The  Professional  Football  Writers  of 
America,  composed  of  350  sportswriters 
who  cover  National  Football  League 
games,  announced  award  winners  for 
writing  excellence  last  season. 

3  First  prize  stories  were  authored  by: 
^  Frank  Luksa  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
in  the  “Columns”  category;  Edwin  Pope 
of  the  Miami  Herald  in  the  “Features” 
category;  Gerald  Eskenazi  of  the  New 
T  York  Times  in  the  “Morning  News”  cat- 
I  egory;  and  Marty  Williams  of  the  Dayton 
I  Daily  News  in  the  “Evening  News”  cat- 
I  egory. 

I  Stories  judged  for  runner-up  awards 
I  were  written  by:  Dave  Anderson  of  the 
I  New  York  Times  (Columns);  Don  Pier- 
I  son  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Features); 
I  Vito  Stellino  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
I  Gazette  (AM  News);  and  Glenn  Sheeley 
I  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  (PM  News). 

I  The  sponsoring  Schick  Safety  Razor 
j  Division  of  Warner-Lambert  Co.  will 
j  present  each  winner  with  $250  and  a 
j  portable  typewriter,  while  the  runners- 
1  up  will  receive  $100  checks  from  the 
J  PFWA. 
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Editoriai  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
A  Case  of  Hyphenitis — No.  534 


New  Yorker  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  fillers  it  calls  newsbreaks  that  it  uses 
to  plug  holes  at  the  bottoms  of  columns. 
Often  these  are  blunders,  typographical 
or  otherwise,  from  newspapers,  and  they 
are  followed  (or  sometimes  headed)  by  a 
comment.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a 
collection  of  these  items  was  published 
in  a  slender  book  entitled  Ho-Hum.  One 
of  them  stuck  in  my  mind.  A  reprinted 
item  from  some  small-town  newspaper 
read  something  to  this  effect:  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Jones  are  the  parents  of  a 
baby  girl  born  Aug.  8.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  paper's  comment:  “Con¬ 
gratulations,  Joe!”  Over  this  item  the 
New  Yorker  placed  the  heading.  “Where 
Credit  is  Due.” 

More  recently — a  few  months  ago,  in 
fact — the  New  Yorker  used  as  a  news- 
break  a  headline  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal: 

MAN  EATING  PIRANHA 
MISTAKENLY  SOLD 
AS  PET  FISH 

The  New  Yorker  followed  this  with  a 
question:  “Did  he  look  like  a  fish?” 

This  reminded  me  of  my  own  experi¬ 


ence  as  a  copy  editor  on  the  Journal 
many  years  ago,  where  I  was  astonished 
to  discover  that  the  paper  followed  a 
stylistic  rule  that  banned  the  use  of  the 
hyphen  in  compounds.  I  protested 
against  this  to  the  managing  editor.  I 
think  it  was,  but  got  only  a  foolish  smile 
in  reply. 

Obviously  the  Journal  is  still  at  it.  as 
evidenced  by  the  ridiculous  headline  The 
New  Yorker  reprinted.  Consulting  the 
Journal's  latest  stylebook,  I  find:  “In 
general,  clarity  and  ma.ximum  avoidanee 
of  hyphens  (emphasis  added)  are  the 
guiding  rules”  (for  handling  com¬ 
pounds). 

Now  why  would  a  highly  regarded 
paper  like  the  Journal  lay  down  any  such 
guideline  for  its  staff.’  The  first  answer 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  one  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  to  a  lady  who  asked  how 
he  had  come  to  define  pastern  as  “the 
knee  of  a  horse”  in  his  dictionary.  “Ig¬ 
norance,  Madam,”  replied  Johnson. 
“Sheer  ignorance.” 

Well,  as  Mark  Twain  once  said,  we  are 
all  ignorant,  only  about  different  things. 


But  persistence  in  an  ignorant  practice 
for  a  half-century  or  more  is  something 
else  again.  Rare  hyphens  are  allowed  by 
the  Journal  (small-husiness  man)  but 
generally  (“unless  confusion  or  absur¬ 
dity  would  result”)  staffers  are  enjoined 
to  write  compounds  solid.  Well,  why 
didn't  the  Journal  follow  its  rule  and 
avoid  absurdity  with  maneatin^l  Not  so 
good,  because  not  so  clear,  but  better 
than  man  eathifi.  It  still  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  its  own  cited  authority.  Webster 
III,  which  gives  man-ealina. 

Instead  of  trying  to  impose  freakish 
rules  on  the  language,  a  simple  rule  might 
be  followed:  Use  hyphens  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  Join  words  that  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  unit. 

Use  of  the  hyphen,  however,  requires 
Judgment,  and  the  real  reason  for  the 
Journal's  rule  must  be  that  it  does  not 
trust  its  copy  editors  to  exercise  Judg¬ 
ment.  The  Journal  is  not  the  only  exam¬ 
ple  1  have  encountered  of  a  newspaper 
that  attempts  to  adulterate  English  with 
weird  notions.  But  in  recent  years, 
editors  have  discovered  that  newspapers 
are  not  looked  up  to  as  the  fount  of  En¬ 
glish  undefiled,  and  have  mostly  given  up 
on  attempts  to  ignore  or  distort  accepted 
practice.  When  Colonel  Robert  McCor¬ 
mick  of  the  Chieafto  Tribune  died,  so  did 
his  simplified  spelling  (J'rate  for  freif'hi, 
etc.),  after  a  decent  interval. 


How  well  is  your  community  protecting  its  citizens  from  these  dangers?  To  help 
reporters  answer  that  question,  State  Farm  has  developed  a  booklet  that 
provides  story  ideas  involving  10  topics  reiated  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On...  ^ 

the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem.  .  ^ 

And  it  tells  you  where  you  may  be  ^ 

able  to  the 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 

Public  Relations  Dept.  st*Ti«»M 

State  Farm  Mutual  J^SL 

Automobile  Insurance  Company 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  insuranci 

Bloomington,  III.  61701  Vnn™— 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  Vbu’re  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On. 


Name 


Publication  or  station. 
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British  weekiy  in  135th  year 
pians  American  expansion 


By  Lenora  Wiliiamson 

The  marvels  of  railway  building 
technology  were  astonishing  the 
citizenry  of  England  and  the  United 
States  around  the  time  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  The  Economist ,  first  appeared  in 
bookstalls  of  London  September  2,  1 843. 

It  carried  a  sub-title — the  Political, 
Commercial,  Agricultural  and  Free 
Trade  Journal. 

And  September  2,  1978,  exactly  135 
years  later.  The  Economist  has  begun 
looking  toward  marvels  of  satellite 
transmission  aiming  at  simultaneous 
weekly  printing  in  London  and  the 
United  States — and  also  aiming  essen¬ 
tially  at  doubling  its  30,000  circulation 
here  and  in  Canada. 

But,  The  Economist  will  still  be  a 
world-wide  issue  editorially,  based  in 
London.  And  it  will  remain,  as  always, 
an  anonymous  publication  in  that  no  staff 
roster  appears  in  the  publication  and 
very  rarely  are  there  by-lines.  Not  even 
the  editor’s  name  gets  in  the  newspaper — 
except  when  he  retires  and  then  tradi¬ 
tionally  signs  a  farewell. 

The  week  begins  Monday  when  the 
staff  converges,  discusses  the  news,  and 
comes  to  conclusions.  Then  someone  is 
assigned  to  write  a  particular  piece — 
“not  necessarily  from  his  own  view¬ 
point,  but  from  The  Economist  view¬ 
point,”  emphasizes  Clive  L.  Greaves, 
president  of  The  Economist  Newspaper 
Group,  Inc.,  during  an  informal  luncheon 
interview  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
New  York  City. 

The  newspaper  in  magazine  format  is 
printed  Thursday  nights  from  a  10  p.m. 
deadline  for  latest  financial  statistics  and 
is  on  sale  in  London  bookstalls  at  6  a.m. 
and  in  New  York  City  at  4:30  Friday 
afternoons  via  air  freight. 

The  Economist  does  not  get  to  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  until 
Monday  or  Tuesday  and  that  is  one  hand¬ 
icap  Greaves  proposed  to  erase  through 
simultaneous  printing.  He  expects  that  to 
help  Far  East  circulation  also. 

Whether  an  expansion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Survey  section  of  the  newspaper  will 
follow  has  not  been  determined.  A  test 
mailing  out  now  will  help  gage  whether 
increasing  the  section  would  be  a  plus 
factor  in  gaining  circulation.  Greaves  is 
not  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
would.  But  he  is  convinced  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  will  double  America.  World¬ 
wide  circulation  is  145,000. 

Greaves,  a  lean  38-year-old  mix  of 
businessman,  advertising  director  and 
editorial/research  curiosity,  has  been 
based  in  the  United  States  for  8  months, 
living  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  with 


his  family  and  making  the  daily  one-hour 
commute  to  and  from  Rockefeller  Center 
offices.  “That’s  10  hours  a  week  to  read 
17  major  competitors,”  he  emphasizes. 
Except,  one  past  winter  snowstorm  he 
had  7  hours  on  the  train  to  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  competition. 

He  says,  “We’ve  not  done  a  great  deal 
about  promotion.  We  really  ought  to  try 
to  promote  in  a  professional  American 
way.”  He  thinks  circulation  here  will 
double  in  3  years  and  printing  here  will 
come  in  2  years  at  a  plant  not  further 
west  than  Chicago. 

One  update  is  coming  faster.  That’s 
computerization  of  subscriptions  in 
America.  In  London,  Greaves  explains 
with  a  grin,  it’s  still  by  addressograph 
technique.  There’s  no  company  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  handles  computerized  subscrip¬ 
tions.  So  he  has  been  in  Philadelphia 
talking  with  Kruger  Associates.  “If  they 
can  handle  1 1  million  for  TV  Guide  they 
can  handle  The  Economist’s  30,000!” 

Economist  expansion  in  this  country 
was  not  deliberately  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  so-called  European  press  inva¬ 
sion  the  United  States.  Greaves  says  by 
way  of  explanation  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  “in  Arizona.”  (Name  me 
some  cities  in  Arizona  .  .  .  ah,  yes  it’s 
Phoenix.” 

Economist  expansion  calls  for  2  or  3 
editorial  staffers  to  be  added  soon  in  the 
U.S.  partly  because  of  the  fast- 
approaching  presidential  elections. 
Greaves  asides,  “The  Economist  was 
the  first  in  the  world  to  suggest  Carter 
might  become  president”  and  ventures  a 
personal  opinion  on  possible  candiates 

At  present,  there  are  4  editorial  staff 
members  in  Washington  and  one  in  New 
York.  The  fulltime  staff  generally  is  over 
60  with  one  fulltimer  in  major  cities  and, 
of  course,  stringers. 

The  Economist  "prints  and  publishes 
itself.”  The  publisher  is  The  Economist 
Newspaper,  Ltd.  Pearson-Longman 
Limited  is  a  50  percent  share  holder  in 
the  corporation.  Chairman  of  The 
Economist  Newspaper  Group,  Inc.,  and 
The  Economist  Newspaper,  Ltd.  is  Eve¬ 
lyn  de  Rothschild.  Ian  Trafford  is  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  Andrew  Knight  has  been 
editor  since  1974. 

The  Economist  Publications  include 
several  other  activities  at  authoritative 
prices — for  instance  26  issues  per  year  of 
The  Economist  Financial  Report,  a  pri¬ 
vate  fortnightly  briefing  on  international 
finance  which  costs  $500.  There  are,  in¬ 
cidentally,  about  120  subscribers  at  that 
price  in  these  parts. 

Additionally  there’s  a  certain  status 
symbol  in  the  elegant,  information 
Economist  Diary.  Leather  bound,  it’s 


more  than  a  diary — it’s  an  international 
reference  book  and  an  atlas. 

Readers  around  the  world  on  eve  of 
the  135th  anniversary  got  some  authentic 
New  York  graphics.  Greaves  details  a 
trip  out  to  Fifth  Avenue,  where  a  bag  full 
of  candy  wrappers,  soda  cans,  cigarette 
butts  and  usual  rubbish  discarded  by 
New  Yorkers  along  with  a  bit  of  dirt  was 
gathered  up.  The  lot,  flown  to  London, 
was  mixed  with  dollar  bills  and  became 
the  cover  photo  for  “Dollar  in  the  Dirt” 
lead  piece.  Staffers  had  sly  fun  rumpling 
a  cover  of  The  Economist  in  one  comer 
of  the  photo  and  slipping  the  nameplate 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  another. 

James  Wilson  was  The  Economist’s 
founder,  sole  owner  and  first  editor.  He 
began  it  as  “a  medium  of  practical  use¬ 
fulness  to  commerce,  manufacturers  and 
agriculture”  and  “to  combine  with  these 
the  political  and  general  views  of  the 
week  ...” 

The  Economist  remained  a  family  bus¬ 
iness  for  85  years,  as  Wilson  laid  the 
foundations  and  insured  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  publication.  He  bequeathed 
it  to  his  6  daughters  with  the  editorship 
going  to  his  son-in-law,  Walter  Bagehot. 
The  last  of  the  6  daughters  died  in  the 
early  1930s. 

The  Economist  articles  are  also  read  in 
the  United  States  via  United  Features 
Syndicate  whose  General  Manager  Peter 
Willett  finds  the  magazine  fascinating  for 
its  unique  writing  style  and  the  fact  that 
it’s  “flat  out  far  ahead  of  the  news  and 
anticipates  trends.” 

Computer  tape  is  flown  from  London 
to  New  York  on  the  Concorde  with  a 
U  FS  messenger  picking  it  up  at  noon  on 
Fridays.  Copy  is  moving  from  UFS  by  3 
o’clock:  “Business  news  first  since  as 
everybody  knows  Monday  business 
pages  usually  are  made  up  on  Fridays,” 
adds  Willett.  The  Economist  Report 
from  UFS  is  not  a  big  seller,  but  where 
used  attracts  “a  lot  of  response.” 

Greaves  joined  The  Economist  fresh 
from  two  years  of  compulsory  national 
service  in  the  Intelligence  Corps,  an  ex¬ 
perience  characterized  as  “an  extra  edu¬ 
cation  in  itself.” 

He  soon  found  himself  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  space  for  the  newspaper  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  England,  activity  akin  “to  selling 
subscriptions  for  Business  Week  by 
knocking  on  doors  in  Georgia.” 

Dispatched  to  London,  young  Greaves 
became  advertising  manager  and  then 
advertising  director.  During  that  time,  he 
set  up  a  sales  office  in  New  York. 

His  wife  Janet  has  “settled  domesti¬ 
cally  very  well  in  New  Canaan  and  that 
has  helped  enormously.”  The  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Anthony,  12,  and  Caroline,  7,  are 
reported  sharing  family  enthusiasm  for 
New  Canaan.  Anthony  says  of  publish¬ 
ing  folk  his  father  entertains:  “There  are 
so  many  nice  people  in  publishing  it  must 
be  the  business  for  me.” 
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Gannett  and  Combined 
sign  merger  agreement 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Combined 
Communications  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  definitive  agreement  for 
their  proposed  merger  has  been  signed 
and  the  application  for  the  transfer  of 
Combined's  broadcast  licenses  to  Gan¬ 
nett  will  be  filed  with  the  F.C.C. 

The  two  firms  announced  in  May  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  merge  in  a 
stock  transaction  which  will  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  .8  of  a  share  of  Gannett 
common  stock  for  each  share  of  Com¬ 
bined.  Gannett  is  a  nationwide  group  of 
77  daily  newspapers,  headquartered 
here;  Phoenix-based  Combined  is  a 
nationwide  diversified  media  company 
which  includes  two  newspapers,  seven 
television  stations,  six  AM  and  six  FM 
radio  stations  and  outdoor  advertising  in 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada. 

Consummation  of  the  transaction  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  shareholders 
of  both  companies,  approval  of  the 
broadcast  license  transfers  by  the 
F.C.C. ,  and  receipt  of  certain  tax  rul¬ 
ings. 

In  connection  with  the  requisite  ap¬ 


proval  by  the  F.C.C.,  Gannett,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  F.C.C.  limit  on  broadcast 
ownership,  recently  announced  plans  to 
sell  its  WHEC-tv  in  Rochester,  CBS- 
affiliated  Channel  10,  to  Broadcast  En¬ 
terprises  Network,  Inc.  Combined  also 
has  announced  plans  to  dispose  of  its 
radio  stations  in  Phoenix,  where  it  also 
owns  television,  to  meet  F.C.C.  re¬ 


quirements. 

The  announcement  said  all  necessary 
preliminaries  to  the  merger  are  proceed¬ 
ing  expeditiously,  including  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  information  in  response  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
which  previously  announced  that  its  an¬ 
titrust  division  would  review  the  pro¬ 
posed  merger. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett,  said  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  inquiry  "has  been 
routinely  anticipated,  but  lawyers  for 
both  Gannett  and  Combined  are  satisfied 
that  there  are  no  antitrust  violations  in 
the  proposed  merger.” 


Freedom  acquires 
North  Carolina  daily 

Biirlinf^ton  (N.C.)  Daily  Tiincs-News, 
whose  origin  in  1887  coincided  with  the 
formation  of  the  city,  known  until  then  as 
Company  Shops,  became  a  member  of 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  on  September 
2. 

David  T.  Rutledge,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times-News,  was 
appointed  publisher,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  D.R.  Segal,  Gastonia, 
N.C.,  vicepresident  of  Freedom  News¬ 
papers.  Rutledge  succeeds  D.A.  Rawley 
Sr.,  High  Point,  N.C.  and  Randall  B. 
Terry  Jr.,  High  Point,  co-publishers. 


Owners  of  the  Burlington  paper  were 
represented  by  John  A.  Park  Jr.  and  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

In  a  front  page  editorial,  signed  by 
C.H.  Hoiles,  chairman.  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  readers 
were  informed  that  the  group  is  run  dif¬ 
ferently  from  some  of  the  others. 

Hoiles  said  Freedom  is  operated  “like 
the  old  Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  op¬ 
erated  along  the  lines  of  independent, 
sovereign  units  bound  together  very 
loosely  in  a  confederation  of  equals." 

Freedom  also  owns  daily  papers  in 
Gastonia,  Kinston,  New  Bern  and 
Jacksonville,  N.C. 

The  corporation  is  privately  owned 
with  no  outside  directors  or  stockholder. 


Geoffrey  Moss  Has  Joined 
Courses  by  Newspoper 

Geoffrey  Moss  of  the  Woshingron  Post 
Writers  Group  is  one  of  the  notion's  best 
newspoper  illustrotors.  His  illustrotions  were 
the  first  coptionless  drowings  to  be 
distributed  on  o  notionolly  syndicoted 
basis.  Thirty  of  these  unique  drawings 
prepared  especially  for  Courses  by 
Newspaper  will  illustrote  the  two 
newspaper  series  beginning  in  September: 
Foil,  1978— Taxation:  Myths  ond 
Realities 

Winter /Spring,  1979— Death  and 
Dying:  Challenge  and  Change 
To  sign  up  for  these  free  newspoper 
progroms,  or  for  more  informotion  write. 
George  A.  Colburn,  Director 
COURSES  BY  NEWSPAPER 
University  of  Californio,  Son  Diego 
Q-056 

Lo  Jollo,  CA  92093 
714/452-3405 

Courses  by  Newspaper  is  o  project  of  Universiry 
Extension,  University  of  California.  Son  Diego 
and  is  funded  by  the  Notionol  Endowment 
for  the  Humonities 
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AP’s  satellite  test  Pa.  publishers 

awaits  FCC  approval  announced 

Associated  Press  requested  approval  «■  ■■  ■wUi 
of  a  satellite  test  program  last  June  from  f%|one 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis-  piwUo  lO  llier^l 
Sion.  Twenty-five  earth  stations  are  to  be  Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  Bloom 
set  up  to  test  transmission  of  APRadio  Pennaprint,  Inc.,  Dallas,  I 

network  and  high-speed  newspaper  cir- 

merger  plans  which  will 
L  ■  ■  •  I  u-  ,•  I ish  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  c 

.  an  objection  concentrations  in  Northe; 

was  filed  by  Mutual  Broadcasting  Corpo-  pennsvlvania 
ration.  Mutual  claimed  the  tests  were  ^  Eyerly,  Jr.,  presidi 

unnecessary.  ...  Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  and  Ray  C 

v'cepresident  for  communica-  Pennaprint,  said  theii 

tions  David  L.  Bowen,  said  the  test  ^^e  agreement  as  a  sign 

would  develop  new  data  about  the  use  of  concentration  of  media  strength 
small  aperture  terminals  and  participat-  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  market  an 
mg  carriers  would  gam  knowledge  and  ^-^e  group  would  include 
experience,justi  ymg  minimal  expenses.  Enterprise’s  Bloomshurg  Mi 
Als^o,  AP  would  study  transmission  Enterprise  and  K 

techniques  and  equipment  not  previously  controlled  circulation  newspaper  i 
teiueu.  ,  ...  ,  Pennaprint  weekly  newspapers 

On  August  23  Mutual  replied,  thus  pennaprint  advertising  guide, 
completing  the  procedural  steps  in  the  Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  also  is  s 
tiling.  Both  parties  now  await  the  FCC  commercial  advertisir 

decision.  nlements 

The  AP  has  been  working  with  ANPA  circulation  of  the  public 

and  others  on  the  possible  use  of  satel-  ^^^^hes  nearly  70,000. 
htes  for  transmission  of  news.  Pennaprint  publishes  the  Delia 

Earth  stations  for  the  test  are  to  be 

supplied  by  California  Microwave,  the  Eof^le,  the  Mid-Vallev  Gazette,  tl 
s^atellite  communications  division  of  ^^e  Western  f 

Harrjs  Corp  Farinon  Sate  lite  Systems  j^e  Tri-Coant 

Hughes  Aircraft  and  Comtech  all  serving  subs 

Laboratories.  _ ,  - - d.._ 


Mayhew  of  API  joins 
Calkins  Newspapers 

Grover  Friend  will  return  next  month 
to  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times 
in  Levittown,  Pij.  where  he  worked  for  17 
years  to  become  general  manager  and 
vicepresident. 

Friend,  who  is  now  general  manager  of 
Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times,  will  succeed 
S.W.  Calkins  Jr.,  who  moves  up  from 
president  of  the  Times  to  president  of  the 
Calkins  Newspaper  group,  publisher  of 
six  dailies  and  two  weeklies. 

Arthur  Mayhew,  currently  associated 
director  of  American  Press  Institute,  Res- 
ton,  Va.,  will  join  the  Beaver  County 
Times  as  general  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mayhew  was  with  API  for  three 
years.  Before  that  he  was  editor  of  the 
Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Times  in  Chester, 
Pa. 

Cobb  is  appointed 
business  manager 

William  R.  Cobb  has  been  named  bus¬ 
iness  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

As  business  manager,  a  new  position, 
Cobb  will  be  responsible  for  all  of  the 
newspaper’s  business  operations  and 
will  oversee  the  P-I’s  finance,  employee 
relations,  production,  building,  planning 


plans  to  merge 

Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.  and  Pennaprint,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Pa.  an¬ 
nounced  merger  plans  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  concentrations  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Jr.,  president  of 
Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  and  Ray  Carlsen, 
president  of  Pennaprint,  said  their  firms 
viewed  the  agreement  as  a  significant 
concentration  of  media  strength  in  the 
Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  market  area. 

The  group  would  include  Press- 
Enterprise’s  Bloomsburg  Morning 
Press,  Berwick  Enterprise  and  TOMAC 
controlled  circulation  newspaper  and  six 
Pennaprint  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
Pennaprint  advertising  guide. 

Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  also  is  a  major 
printer  of  commercial  advertising  sup¬ 
plements. 

Total  circulation  of  the  publications 
reaches  nearly  70,000. 

Pennaprint  publishes  the  Dallas  Post, 
the  Ahington  Journal,  the  Mountaintop 
Eagle,  the  Mid-Valley  Gazette,  the  Car- 
hondale  Miner,  the  Western  Pocono 
Press  Tribune  and  the  Tri-County  Jour¬ 
nal  Advertiser,  all  serving  subscribers 
around  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  merger  agree¬ 
ment,  Press-Enterprise,  Inc.,  will  ac¬ 
quire  the  stock  of  Pennaprint.  The  Pen¬ 
naprint  publications  will  continue  to  be 
run  from  their  corporate  offices  in  Dallas 
and  no  staffing  changes  are  anticipated. 

Accredited  J-schools 
have  new  president 

R.  Neale  Copple,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Copple  began  his  one-year  term  as 
head  of  the  organization  of  70  accredited 
U.S.  schools  of  journalism  after  a  year  as 
president-elect.  In  1972,  he  headed  the 
Association  for  Education  and  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  umbrella  organization  of  all 
journalism  teachers. 

During  his  term  Copple  says  his  or¬ 
ganization  will  work  on  a  program  to 
prepare  and  improve  administrators  for 
journalism  schools.  He  adds  that  a  large 
foundation  has  expressed  interest  in 
funding  such  a  program. 

The  UNL  School  of  Journalism  will  be 
reviewed  for  accreditation  during  Cop- 
pie’s  term.  The  review  occurs  every  six 
years.  When  the  reviewing  team  arrives 
in  March,  1979,  it  will,  for  the  first  time, 
include  the  journalism  school’s  four- 
year-old  graduate  program  in  its  inspec¬ 
tion. 


and  systems  departments.  tion. 
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Paper  company  exec 
joins  Family  Weekly 


Management  expert  hired 
by  Washington  Post  Co. 


Robert  Schuldl.  a  Mead  Corp.  man¬ 
agement  development  executive,  will 
join  the  Washington  Post  Co.  on  October 
I. 

Post  Co.  president  Mark  Meagher  said 
Schuldt  will  develop  programs  to  assess 
and  evaluate  management  performance, 
survey  personnel  programs  and  policies 
of  various  divisions,  develop  incentive 
compensation  programs  for  key  person¬ 
nel  and  recommend  uniform  executive 
evaluation  and  salary  policies. 

Schuldt.  47,  was  a  personnel  executive 
for  20  years  at  General  Eleetric  Co.  be¬ 
fore  being  named  in  1974  as  vieepresi- 
dent  for  management  development  at 
Mead,  a  forest  products  company  in 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

John  Dower,  currently  a  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  newspaper  communications, 
has  been  named  vicepresident  for  public 
relations  of  the  Post  Co.,  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  I. 

Dower's  new  position  with  the  Post 
Co.  will  include  communications  with 
stockholders  and  coordination  of  ap¬ 
pearances  of  company  executives  before 
business,  financial  and  civil  groups.  His 


responsibilities  will  include  development 
of  a  company  wide  corporate  relations 
program,  development  of  a  corporate 
contributions  policy  and  improvement  of 
communications  between  various  Post 
Co.  subsidiaries.  Meagher  stated. 


The  newspaper  Fund  has  initiated  an 
internship  program  for  minority  graduate 
students.  Participants  in  this  program, 
and  the  existing  program  for 
copyeditors,  will  be  assigned  cooperat¬ 
ing  newspapers  for  summer  work,  and 
will  receive  scholarships  following  their 
internships. 

All  of  the  students  will  attend  pre¬ 
internship  training  programs  finaneed  by 
grants  from  the  Fund  and  other  cooperat¬ 
ing  newspapers.  The  pilot  Minority  In¬ 
ternship  program  will  involve  10  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  post-graduate  degree 
programs  which  begin  the  fall  of  1979.  A 
third  Newspaper  Fund  program,  the  Re¬ 
porting  Internship  Program,  has  been 
suspended. 


Allan  M.  Rabinowitz.  41.  has  joined 
I  (imily  Weekly  as  vicepresidcnt/finance. 
it  was  announced  by  president/publishcr 
Morton  Frank. 

The  position  he  fills  is  a  new  one  for 
Family  Weekly. 


James  G.  Baher.  business  manager  for 
the  past  4-I/.J  years,  has  been  named  the 
magazine's  publisher  relations  manager 
for  the  Midwest.  He  will  be  headquar¬ 
tered  and  live  in  Batavia.  Illinois.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Baher  as  business  manager  is 
Tom  Scherzer,  who  had  been  assistant 
controller. 


Newspaper  Fund  offers 
minority  internships 


Previously.  Rabinowitz.  had  been  the 
corporate  controller  of  Gilman  Paper 
Company  in  New  York  City,  prior  to 
which  he  held  various  positions  at  the 
MacMillan  Company,  including  vice¬ 
president/finance  of  MacMillan  Pub¬ 
lishing. 

Stanley  Rosenfeld.  for  the  past  17 
months  director  of  marketing  at  Family 
Weekly,  has  been  named  vicepresident/ 
marketing.  Prior  to  coming  to  Family 
Weekly,  he  was  vicepresident/media 
director  of  Fed  Bates,  before  which  he 
had  been  vicepresident/media  director  of 
Grey  Advertising,  Detroit. 


Today's  working  journalist  faces  closed  doors- 
iiicliidin^  jailhoiise  doors 

We’re  dedicated  to  opening  them. 


We  are  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
for  the  past  69  years  we’ve  worked 
to  see  that  freedom  of  the  press 
means  freedom  to  inform  without 
prohibitive  restraints. 

•  nationwide  effort  in  the  Stanford  Daily  case  to  for¬ 
bid  third  party  searches  of  news  offices  by  police 

•  grass  roots  involvement  in  dozens  of  freedom  of 
information  cases  each  year  —  inciuding  recent 
court  action  in  New  York  which  defeated  a  case 
that  would  have  established  the  principle  of  libel 
by  omission 

•  annual  financial  support  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  Freedom  of  Information  Center  and  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center 

Now,  more  than  ever,  journalism  needs  your  help, 
your  participation,  your  support. 


SPJ,  SDX  is  the  largest,  oldest  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  journalism  organization.  35,000  active 
members  represent  every  branch  of  print  and 
broadcast  journalism  and  include  reporters, 
photographers,  editors,  news  directors,  college 
students  and  teachers,  publishers  and  broadcast 
executives. 

Join  your  fellow  professionals  who  are  committed 
to  journalistic  freedoms  and  to  high  ethical  stan¬ 
dards.  Contact  your  local  SPJ,  SDX  chapter,  call 
National  Headquarters  (312-236-6577)  or  return 
this  reply  form  today  . . . 


•  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  35  E.  Wacker  Dr., 
:  Chicago  IL  60601 

j  Yes,  I’m  interested  in  membership. 

•  NAME  _ 

:  HOME 

S  ADDRESS  - 


PRESENT  JOB  TITLE 
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Royal  Brougham  looks  over  his  collection  of  sports  mementoes 


Brougham  nears 
68  years  on 
sports  beat 

By  John  Owen 

Sports  Editor, 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

The  year  was  1936,  the  place  Olympic 
Stadium  in  Berlin.  An  audacious 
sportswriter  from  Seattle  had  an  idea.  He 
gathered  10  or  15  other  American  writers 
around  him,  and  asked  them  to  temporar¬ 
ily  donate  every  spare  Olympic  badge, 
credential  or  odd  piece  of  silver  or  brass 
in  their  pockets.  The  Seattle  writer  began 
to  pin  them  to  his  own  chest  and  when  it 
was  covered  he  walked  out  of  the  press 
area. 

Five  or  six  guards  stepped  toward  him 
as  he  passed  various  checkpoints  then, 
examining  his  hardware,  let  him  pass 
with  a  slight  bow.  He  was  finally  stopped, 
but  not  until  he  had  approached  within 
10  feet  of  Adolph  Hitler's  box. 

Royal  Brougham  wanted  a  front-row 
view  of  the  Nazi  leader  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  stay  at  the  Berlin  Olympics  he  was 
able  to  recall  that  smug  look  and  imagine 
how  it  must  have  vanished  when  Jesse 
Owens  defeated  Nazi  Germany’s  athletic 
heroes  and,  on  the  final  days  of  the  '36 
Games,  when  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Husky  crew,  which  Brougham  had 
followed  from  Seattle  to  Berlin,  out- 
stroked  the  German  eight  to  claim  the 
gold,  in  the  heavyweight  final. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment  in  sport. 
Royal  Brougham’s  prose  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  some  of  his  stories  were 
later  selected  for  national  writing 
awards,  but  that  was  also  the  occasion  of 
a  reporter’s  nightmare. 

None  of  Brougham’s  stories  from  the 
1936  Olympics  were  printed  in  his  own 
newspaper.  The  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  had  temporarily  ceased 
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publication,  due  to  a  strike. 

Apparently  Royal  Brougham  felt 
short-chan3ed  by  the  experience  but  if 
he  has  since  been  attempting  to  catch  up, 
he  has  obviously  surpassed  his  goal.  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his  CQ 
68th  consecutive  year  with  the  Seattle 
newspaper.  He  continues  to  contribute 
three  lively  sports  columns  a  week 
and — unlike  his  experience  in  1936 — all 
of  them  see  print. 

Born  in  1894,  Brougham  was  hired  as  a 
Post-Intelligencer  copyboy  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  he  never  found  a  profession  or 
newspaper  he  liked  any  better.  He 
served  as  sports  editor  for  45  years, 
spent  three  lively  years  in  the  ’20s  as 
managing  editor  of  the  same  morning 
newspaper  and  for  the  last  several  years 
has  continued  as  a  contributing  colum¬ 
nist,  dividing  his  time  between  his  home, 
his  desk  in  the  sports  department,  and 
the  Royal  Brougham  Sports  Museum  in 
Seattle’s  60,000-seat  Kingdome,  a  price¬ 
less  collection  of  sports  mementoes  he 
collected  in  his  many  years  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  among  figures  like  Babe  Ruth,  Jack 
Dempsey  (still  a  personal  friend)  and 
Babe  Zaharias,  as  guest  at  the  Hearst 
Castle  in  San  Simeon  as  well  as  the  Hyde 
Park  home  of  the  Roosevelts. 

Brougham  inherited  $300,000  from  the 
previous  Post-Intelligencer  sports  editor, 
who  had  no  surviving  relatives.  Royal 
contributed  the  money  to  a  fund  which 
finances  college  scholarships  for  needy 
students. 

The  gym  at  Seattle  Pacific  University 
bears  the  name  Royal  Brougham  Pavil¬ 
ion,  because  of  the  fund-raising  efforts 
he  expended  in  behalf  of  that  institution. 
An  ingenious  promoter  during  one  of  the 
most  colorful  eras  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  pioneered  several  events 
which  have  since  been  copied  by  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country. 

Possibly  the  most  shocking  aspect 


Brougham’s  life,  as  viewed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  sportswriting  fraternity, 
is  the  fact  he  has  never  smoked,  never 
sipped  as  much  as  a  single  beer  and 
seemed  to  get  most  of  his  enjoyment — 
away  from  the  typewriter — teaching 
Sunday  School  at  a  local  Baptist  Church. 

Among  the  countless  honors  which 
have  come  his  way  was  honorary  docto¬ 
rate  in  literature  from  Biola  College  in  La 
Mirada,  California. 

His  official  title  at  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  in  1968  shifted  from  that  of 
sports  editor  to  associate  editor  of  the 
newspaper  and  Brougham  wrote  at  that 
time; 

“After  58  years,  ten  million  words, 
6(X),000  miles  and  a  zillion  thrills,  this 
frosty-eyed  typewriter-thumper  is  chang¬ 
ing  gears.  Giving  up  a  sports  editorship 
isn’t  easy.  It  has  been  a  vacation  with 
pay.  A  free-loader  for  a  half  century! 
What  a  ride.’’ 

And,  obviously,  it  didn’t  end.  Royal 
Brougham  was  just  getting  his  second 
wind. 

Sardella  to  direct 
Atlantic  City’s  pr 

Carlo  M.  Sardella  was  named  director 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.’s  public  relations 
bureau. 

Sardella  replaces  Sidney  Ascher, 
whose  resignation  becomes  effective 
September  15.  His  salary  will  be  $25,000. 

Since  leaving  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  in  1973  to  guide  the  unsuccessful 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  former  con¬ 
gressman  Charles  Sandman,  Sardella  has 
worked  as  a  freelance  writer  for  major 
newspapers,  including  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Gelua  Associates  has  the  contract  to 
handle  the  city’s  $335,000  publicity  ac¬ 
count.  In  addition,  the  firm  agency  is 
paid  commissions  for  placing  ads. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Canadian  cartoonist  takes  to  the  road 


Here's  how  to  self-syndicate  a  new 
cartoon  strip  from  a  standing  start  and 
some  six  months  later  have  105  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  major  metros  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Of  course  essential  ingredients  in  this 
success  story  are  basic  talent,  a  good 
idea,  professionalism — and  already  hav¬ 
ing  been  syndicated  in  a  small  number  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  papers  via  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon. 

In  Canadian  cartoonist  Doug  Sneyd's 
case  having  his  Playboy  magazine  car¬ 
toons  seen  round  the  world  was  a  de¬ 
cided  plus  also. 

Sneyd  set  off  last  Hall  from  his  home 
studio  overlooking  Lake  Couchiching  in 
Orillia,  Ontario,  with  a  business-like 
sample  case  in  hand  and  a  short  state¬ 
ment  of  the  philosophy  behind  his  crea¬ 
tion,  “Scoops”,  a  news-oriented  comic 
strip.  He  proposed  to  sell  the  strip  him¬ 
self  with  3  months  on  the  road  and  then 
take  3  months  back  home  getting  ready 
for  publication.  His  time  table  worked. 

Sneyd  traveled  in  Canada  and  north, 
south,  east  and  west  in  the  United 
States,  calling  on  90  newspapers.  And  73 
percent  of  those  newspaper  bought 
“Scoops” — some  for  the  editorial  page, 
some  for  op-ed,  some  wild,  and  some  for 
the  comics  page. 

Originally,  Doug  Sneyd  had  started 
out  to  sell  “Scoops”  in  a  brief  trip  for  the 
Toronto  Star  Syndicate,  which  distrib¬ 
uted  his  earlier  editorial  cartoon  and 
children’s  feature,  but  then  decided  to  go 
on  his  own  with  it.  The  syndicate  was 
very  understanding,  he  says. 

A  major  reason  for  owning  the  strip 
entirely  was  that  the  cartoonist  wanted 
to  pay  for  good  gag  writers.  The  strip 
demands  a  news-oriented  situation  and 
punch  line  and  Sneyd  contends  there  is 
no  way  any  one  person  could  come  up 
with  all  the  gags  without  becoming  stale. 
So,  he  proposed  to  use  money  that  would 
have  gone  to  a  syndicate  to  pay  his  writ¬ 
ers. 

In  thinking  about  the  road  to  self¬ 
syndication,  Sneyd  wouldn’t  recommend 
it  to  others  unless  they  had  the  success 
ratio  in  selling  that  he  had  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Once  back  home  in  Orillia,  Sneyd  and 
his  wife  Shirley  set  about  the  business  of 
organizing  the  new  Sneyd  Syndicate. 
Here  again,  the  soft-spoken  cartoonist 
demonstrated  as  much  organization  tal¬ 
ent  as  artistic  talent.  A  small  mailing 
booklet  of  the  “Scoop”  strips  next 
brought  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
over  one  hundred  for  start-up  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  late  March  of  this  year.  All  in  all, 
a  remarkable  business  and  creative  six- 
month  activity. 


Sneyd,  still  holding  a  Playboy  cartoon 
contract,  has  been  much  too  busy  to  do 
any  for  Hugh  Hefner.  A  perfectionist. 
Sneyd  says  those  cartoons  take  time  and 
more  time.  And  he  isn’t  laboring  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  text  book  illustrations  as  he  did 
for  60  books  earlier  in  his  career. 

Sneyd  works  with  his  writers  on  the 
phone,  uses  a  tape  recorder  and  discus¬ 
ses  the  news  lead-in,  situation  and  punch 
lines. 

He  has  an  informal  stable  of  about  half 
a  dozen  regulars,  including  his  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  John  Johnston,  a  vetemarian: 
a  woman  who  writes  for  a  top  U.S.  com¬ 
edian  and  some  funny  fellows  who  write 
the  CBC’s  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce 
shows. 

Regularly,  Sneyd  phones  the  White 
House  and  U.S.  State  Department  to  see 
what’s  coming  up  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
news.  Recently,  he  has  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  Camp  David  talks  in  sending 
out  advance  strips  although  generally  he 
keeps  varied  subject  matter  for  the  6 
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daily  strips.  Each  week’s  mailer  has  a 
7th  optional  cartoon  essentially  for 
Canadian  newspapers. 

And  the  8th  perforated  panel  of  the 
weekly  mailer  is  an  “FYI”  for  editors. 
It’s  several  paragraphs  of  comment,  ex¬ 
planation,  and  extra  thoughtful  service 
such  as:  an  occasional  alternative  letter¬ 
ing  for  paste-up  taking  into  account  dif¬ 
ferences  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  spelling 
or  figures/of  speech.  This  avenue  of 
weekly  communication  with  editors  also 
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Doug  Sneyd 


noted  recently  that  one  had  asked  to  save 
some  of  the  strip  caricatures  of  world 
figures  for  use  in  the  newspaper.  Sneyd 
wrote  that  any  who  wanted  to  do  that 
were  welcome  to  the  material. 

A  distincitive,  hand-lettered  look  is 
important  to  the  strip,  and  Sneyd’s  is 
burnished  onto  the  art  work  from  sheets 
of  geotype.  Sneyd  hires  his  children  to 
do  the  brunishing  and  patterning.  Kevin, 
Karen  and  Julie  make  $3  an  hour.  Kevin 
just  bought  a  bike  with  his  money. 
Another  son,  Michael,  is  in  college. 

With  Shirely  Sneyd  as  syndicate  man- 

_ by  Dou^  Sneyd 
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ager  taking  care  of  business  details,  bill¬ 
ing,  and  mailing  and  all  that — the  “cot¬ 
tage  industry”  as  Sneyd  calls  it,  operates 
in  the  studio  of  the  sleek,  modern  house 
built  about  8  years  ago  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  cartoonist’s  day  begins  around  5 
a.m.  He  jogs  a  couple  of  miles,  exer¬ 
cises,  reads  the  papers,  and  works  stead¬ 
ily  from  9  to  12  noon.  The  work  day 
sometimes  runs  right  into  evening. 

A  self-taught  artist,  Sneyd  spent  some 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  41  j 

lean  years  painting  murals  on  beverage 
room  walls  around  Ontario  and  then 
began  to  succeed  as  a  book  illustrator 
and  commercial  artist  and  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  for  the  Toronto  Star  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Sneyd  recalls  of  the  actual  selling  for 
his  new  strip  that  friends  in  the  business 
gave  him  an  idea  of  what  papers  should 
pay.  Still,  there  was  horse  trading  and 
bargaining.  “I’m  well  pleased  with  the 
price.”  He  pays  gag  writers  $85  to  $100. 
By  mid-summer  that  bill  had  got  up  to 
$12,000. 

Sneyd  buys  little  other  than  from  his 
regular  stable — one  in  the  group  is  the 
editor  of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor. 
Ken  Strackan.  Submissions  that  come  in 
with  “maybe  40  gag  lines  that  were 
knocked  out  in  an  hour”  are  not  good  for 
him.  The  really  good  ones  send  2  or  3  or 
half  a  dozen  at  most,  he  emphasizes. 

“To  write  good  humor,  ‘you've  got  to 
spend  time  and  think  and  think.” 

The  roster  of  "Scoops”  subscribers 
ranges  from:  Montreal  Star,  Ottawa 
Citizen,  Detroit  News.  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Alt  ant  a  Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Tampa 
Tribune,  Chicago  Snn-Times,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Denver  Post,  Arizona 
Republic,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Van¬ 
couver  Columbian,  Washington  Star,  to 
of  course  his  hometown  Orillia  Packet. 

With  all  going  so  well,  Doug  Sneyd  is 
getting  organized  to  take  some  more  sell¬ 
ing  trips,  maybe  every  5th  week. 
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O’Brien  Award 
winners  are 
announced 

Lori  Sturdevant,  reporter  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  has  been  named  first 
prize  winner  of  the  Eighteenth  Catherine 
L.  O'Brien  Award  for  achievement  in 
women’s  interest  newspaper  reporting. 
She  was  cited  for  her  story,  “Depro¬ 
graming:  ‘I  Hate  To  Do  This  .  .  .  But  1 
Had  To.”’ 

Sturdevant  will  recieve  a  $500  cash 
award  and  will  select  a  student  in  her 
community  to  receive  a  $1,000  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarship. 

Second  prize  winner  was  Gay  Pauley, 
senior  editor.  United  Press  International. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  for  her  entry 
“Incest — Mankind’s  Oldest  Taboo — Is 
Being  Treated  Openly  At  Last.”  She  will 
receive  a  $300  honorarium  and  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  student  in  her 
community  to  receive  a  $750  journalism 
scholarship. 

Third  prize  went  to  Peter  B.  Gallagher, 
staff  writer  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
for  “Lori  Ann’s  Mom  Inherited  A  Le¬ 
gacy  Of  Questions.”  He  will  receive  an 
honorarium  of  $200  and  also  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  to  receive  a  $500  scholarship. 

Seven  Honorable  Mention  Certificates 
(listed  alphabetically)  will  be  given  to: 

•  Carol  Ann  Lease  Gravelle,  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
“Mother  Fighting  Losing  Battle  To  Keep 
Her  Children.” 

•  Margo  Harakas,  the  Palm  Beach 
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Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Flordia,  for 
“Venereal  Disease.” 

•  Ronda  Haskins,  McCook  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Gazette,  for  “American  Farm  Di¬ 
lemma:  Fat  Crops  and  Flat  Wallets.” 

•  Betty  Malmgren,  Reno  Evening 
Gazette,  for  “Childbirth:  The  Quiet  Re¬ 
volution.” 

•  Joan  O’Sullivan,  King  Features 
Syndicate.  New  York.  New  York  for 
“Battered  Wives.” 

•  Barbara  Phillips,  Salina  (Kans.) 
Journal,  for  “Save  Energy  And  Money 
This  Winter.” 

•  Constance  Rosenblum,  New  York 
Daily  News,  for  “Is  The  Parade  Passing 
You  By?” 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award  is  in 
honor  of  the  co-founder  of  Stanley  Home 
Products.  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  one  of  America’s  leading 
manufacturers  of  household  products 
are  good  grooming  aids. 


Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
seeks  entries 

The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  an  in¬ 
ternational  trade  association  for  the  nu¬ 
clear  power  industry,  is  accepting  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  annual  Forum  Award 
competition. 

The  competition,  in  its  llth  year,  of¬ 
fers  $1,000.00  prizes  in  both  electronic 
and  print  media  categories  for  significant 
contributions  by  the  news  media  to  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  the  peaceful  atom. 

The  entry  must  have  appeared  be¬ 
tween  August  1,  1977  and  September  15, 
1978.  Winners  will  be  selected  by  a  panel 
of  independent  judges  drawn  from  the 
print  media,  the  electronic  media,  the 
trade  press,  industry  and  the  academic 
community. 

For  further  information  on  the  Forum 
Award,  contact  Mary  Ellen  Warren  at  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  7101  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014,  or 
Myra  Shaughnessy,  AIF,  103  Park  Av¬ 
enue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Bureau  chief  may  have 
Legionnaires’  disease 

;  Allan  Blanchard,  Washington  Bureau 
j  chief  of  the  Detroit  News,  is  hospitalized 
I  in  Washington  for  a  pneumonia-like  ill- 
I  ness  that  is  believed  to  be  Legionnaires’ 

I  disease. 

^  Blanchard,  49,  entered  George  Wash- 
I  ington  University  Hospital  in  mid- 
}  August  for  treatment  of  what  was 
I  thought  to  be  viral  pneumonia.  A  week 
}  later  he  was  moved  to  the  hospital’s 
I  intensive-care  unit. 

I  As  a  result  of  several  tests  done  since 
I  Blanchard  was  hospitalized,  his  doctors 
I  now  say  they  are  90  percent  certain  he 
.j  has  Legionnaires'  disease. 
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Allan  Johnson,  left,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  John 
Ginn,  Anderson,  S.C,.  at  quiz  terminal  in  College  Football 
Hall  of  Fame.  Johnson  is  president  of  HHC  Metro  group 
newspapers  and  Ginn  is  president  of  HHC  Southeast  group 
newspapers. 


Harte-Hanks  editors 


Dan  Coleman  of  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Times  &  Record 
News,  left,  attempts  a  field  goal  at  the  College  Football 
Hall  of  Fame.  Watching,  left  to  right:  Scott  Carpenter,  chief 
of  the  Harte-Hanks  bureau  at  Austin,  Texas;  Jim  Tonkin, 
publisher  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic;  Phil  Bas- 
ton,  managing  editor,  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail;  and  Craig  Martin,  general  manager,  Journal- 
News,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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Journal,  is  conducting  a  six-week  writing 
improvement  program  at  the  Harte- 
Hanks  daily  newspapers  in  Anderson.  S. 
C.  (The  Independent  and  the  Daily  Mail). 

Ethridge  lamented  that  journalism 
schools  teach  traditional  approaches  to 
writing.  This  includes  the  inverted 
pyramid  style  of  writing,  he  said.  He  also 
said  that  too  much  time  is  spent  on  re¬ 
medial  subjects  that  should  have  been 
covered  in  high  school. 

Ethridge  said  he  found  that  many 
young  reporters  don't  even  have  the 
basic  skills  to  begin  functioning  as  a  wri¬ 
ter.  He  stressed  the  need  for  concise 
writing  with  a  personal  flair  that  touches 
the  reader. 

“Often  this  means  just  changing  a  few 
words  in  a  lead,  deleting  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  or  simply  rearranging  the  order  of 
a  series  of  paragraphs,"  he  said. 

“We  just  have  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
always  using  the  safe  and  proven  ap¬ 
proach  to  writing.”  Ethridge  said. 

Roy  Peter  Clark,  who  also  participated 
in  the  Harte-Hanks  writing  seminar,  said 
“writers  must  learn  quickly  that  quality 
is  mandatory.  If  they  don't,  they  are  ig¬ 
noring  the  tools  of  our  trade." 

Clark,  formerly  an  English  professor  at 
Auburn  University,  conducted  a  writing 
improvement  project  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  from  June,  1977,  to 
April.  1978.  He  recently  joined  the 
newspaper  staff  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

Clark  linked  good  reporting  skills  with 
good  writing.  He  said  getting  the  widest 
possible  range  of  information  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  botch  a  story. 

He  said  over-reporting  may  be  the  best 
path.  Then  the  writer  can  sit  down  and 
“let  a  story  flow  from  a  wealth  of 
notes.” 


Clark  said  “writers  don't  rewrite 
enough.  We  have  to  stop  using  the  dead¬ 
line  as  our  scapegoat  for  poor  writing.” 

He  suggested  praise  as  a  good  medium 
to  promote  writing  improvement  in  the 
newsroom. 

“Criticism  becomes  more  palatable  if 
it  is  tempered  with  praise,”  Clark  said. 
“This  is  where  editors  hurt  the  writer's 
prose  as  often  as  they  help  it.  Helpful, 
not  hurtful,  criticism  is  the  key.” 

The  Harte-Hanks  writing  session  also 
included  an  ease-of-reading  test  adminis¬ 
tered  by  John  Ginn,  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail  and  president  pf  the  Harte-Hanks 
Southeast  Group. 

The  conference  was  attended  by 
editors  and  publishers  from  the  Metro 
and  National  groups.  Allan  Johnson  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  is  president  of  the 
Metro  Group  and  Charles  Everill  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Group. 

Newspapers  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  included:  Abilene  (Texas) 
Reporter-News:  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times:  Corsicana  (Texas)  Daily  Sim: 
Gloucester  County  Times  of  Woodbury, 
N.  J.:  Journal-News  of  Hamilton- 
Fairfield,  Ohio;  San  Ant>elo  (Texas) 
Standard  Times:  South  Middlesex  Daily 
.News  of  Framingham,  Mass.;  Wichita 
Palls  (Texas)  Times  &  Record  News; 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press\Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic;  Mason  (Ohio)  Pulse- 
Journal:  Fairfield  (Ohio)  Echo;  and  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Urban  Newspaper 
Group. 

Also  participating  were  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer;  Larry  D.  Franklin,  president  of 
newspaper  operations;  and  other 
Harte-Hanks  officers  and  corporate  staff 
members. 


The  conference  coordinator  was  Jim 
Blount,  editor  of  the  Journal-News  in 
Hamilton  and  Fairfield. 

ABC  News  executive 
joins  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Appointment  of  William  Sheehan  as 
general  public  relations  manager  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  effective  September  IS. 

Sheehan  currently  is  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ABC  News.  He  has  been  with 
ABC  since  1961  and  also  has  served  as 
co-anchorman  of  the  evening  news, 
bureau  chief  in  London,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  television  news  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  ABC  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Roone  Arledge,  president  of  ABC 
News  and  Sports,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Richard  C.  Wald  as  senior 
vicepresident  for  News  of  ABC  News. 
Wald,  currently  assistant  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  in  Los  Angeles,  was  president  of 
NBC  News  from  1973  to  1977,  and  is  the 
former  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune.  He  replaces  Sheehan. 

McDonald’s  taps 
Kentucky  agency 

McDonald's  Restaurants  Bluegrass 
Co-op  has  selected  Fahlgren  &  Ferriss, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency.  The 
agency  has  established  its  first  Kentucky 
office  at  120  Kentucky  Avenue,  Tudor 
Square,  Lexington,  40502,  (phone  606- 
252-0740)  from  which  account  executive 
James  McBride  will  coordinate  regional 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  for  the 
co-op's  15  restaurants.  Fahlgren  &  Fer¬ 
riss,  Inc.,  is  also  the  agency  for 
McDonald's  Tri-State  Co-op  with  15  res¬ 
taurants  in  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANECDOTES 


STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well-re- 
searched  weekly  tales  of  little  known 
facts  of  history,  bizarre  encounters,  in¬ 
ventions,  biographical  sketches  by  vete¬ 
ran  writer.  Ideal  feature  material.  About 
500  words.  Send  for  FREE  samples,  low 
rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 


“ART  questions  and  answers"  published 
weekly  in  metropolitan  newspaper.  Now 
being  offered  to  other  publications.  Re¬ 
sponse  and  testimonials  attest  the  need 
for  such  a  column.  Samples:  Esther 
Rumaner,  P.O.  Box  914,  Jamesville,  NY 
13078. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

_ CARTOONS _ 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS 

Nationally  known,  award  winning  major 
metro  daily  political  cartoonist  with  inci¬ 
sive  graphic  appeal  and  killer  instinct, 
TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS!  Free  standing  so¬ 
cial  issues  included  with  news  breaking 
political  stories  in  horizontal  format. 
Masterful  caricatures  of  headliners. 
Available  5  times  weekly.  Write  for  rates 
and  samples.  Box  5521,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOT  NEW  COLUMN  by  career  newspa¬ 
per  man,  veteran  CBer.  Breezy  writing, 
packed  with  valuable  information  for 
new  and  long-time  CBers.  20  million  CB 
owners.  Send  for  FREE  samples, 
rates— Flager  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

0.0.— Wit,  comment,  humour  and  satire 
in  an  ultra-unique  way.  Free  samples: 
Box  5346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILLERS 


MEANWHILE  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 
Fascinating  column  takes  important 
events,  shows  what  happened  elsewhere 
in  world  same  time.  400  words.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please.  Write  for  sample  columns 
and  reasonable  rates.  Farnsworth  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Box  86,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Ml  10. 


_ GARDENING _ 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER-Refresh- 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 


_ GENERAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  columns  by  12  top 
columnists  ranging  from  politics  to  jazz. 
Available  from  News  World  Syndicate, 
401  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE-Why  not?  More 
people  own  and  love  more  horses  than 
ever  before.  It’s  a  special  interest  with  a 
broad  appeal,  especially  for  young 
women  readers.  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 


SHE'S  BRIGHT,  she's  witty,  she’s  wild 
...  and  her  "SUNNY  SIDE  UP"  col¬ 
umns  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  She's 
Marie  Prestom.  Copy  pre-set  ready  to 
paste  up.  Free  samples  and  prices  on 
request.  NEW  ERA  ASSOC.,  14  Bay  26 
Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11214. 


_ LIFESTYLES _ 

FOR  THE  DIVORCED:  Weekly,  daily, 
gutsy,  column.  National  Expert.  FREE 
samples.  Bennett,  8716  Pine,  IN  46403. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

$MONEY.— Successful  Wall  Street 
analyst  gives  secrets  of  personal 
money-management.  Weekly.  Low  rates. 
Free  samples.  Adeptus  Inc.,  41  Jorale- 
mon  St.,  Brooklyn  Heights,  NY  11201. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  r^uest.  For 
FREE  SAMPLESand  further  information 
contact;  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)- 
Great  for  weekend  section  on  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 


PUZZLES  create  devoted  readers: 
Bonus- Words,  Wiggly-Words:  witty  quip. 
Info  50*.  Dickson,  17700  Western  69e, 
Gardena,  CA  90248. 


_ REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers’  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank.  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester.  NY  14620. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  tor  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95(X)3. 

UNEXPLAINED  PHENOMENA 

“CAN  YOU  EXPLAIN  IT?’’— Nationally 
syndicated  weekly  encounters  with 
strange  phenomena.  Low  rates.  Free 
samples.  Adeptus  Inc.,  41  Joralemon 
St..  Brooklyn  Heights.  NY  11201. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

“How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  “Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 

Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office," 

P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

FOR  SALE 

CENTRAL  PRINTING  PJ.ANT,  Zone  9.  Oyer 

fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

only.  445  W.  Rapa  PI.,  Tucson.  AZ  85704. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PUBLISHER  of  Auto-Buyers  weekly  seek¬ 
ing  local  associates  in  several  key  cities. 

136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

Over  10  million  copies  sold.  Tremendous 
market  waiting.  We  set  up  business  while 
training  you  completely.  Immediate  in¬ 
come  assured. 

Are  you  interested  in  above  average  in¬ 
come?  Capable  of  running  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness?  Able  to  make  an  investment  of 
$12,000?  If  answers  are  yes.  send  person¬ 
nel  financial  information  (include  phone 
number)  to  Box  5649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential. 

NOBODY  WILL  WORK  HARDER 

TO  SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 
at  fair  market  value,  in  confidence,  with¬ 
out  disrupting  your  business. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  212— Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days— 932-2642  evenings 
Appraisals— Consultation 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 

Dr.,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur- 

6026. 

poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

$100,000  DOWN 

$400,000  gross,  California  suburban 
weekly.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O. 

Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247,  Joseph  A. 

Snyder,  Broker,  Kenneth  A.  Snyder. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Salesman. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

Ownership  Changes 

Proven  Management  Systems 

23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 

LARGE  CALIFORNIA  weekly  $40,000 
down— rapid  growth  22  miles  from  larger 
town.  Need  financially  strong  publisher  to 
build  paper.  Fine  climate.  Snyder  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Ca 

92347. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly,  $15,000  down,  8-page  rotary 
offset  press  and  building  included.  Snyder 
Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O.  Box  308, 

Lindsay,  CA  93247. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

The  "NOTHING  HAPPENED  TODAY" 
newspaper.  The  Flagstaff  News  is  for  sale. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Originally  asking  $120,(XX}.  Due  to  illness 
asking  $70,000.  Send  your  replies  to  P.O. 

Box  1296.  Flagstaff,  AZ  86001  or  call 
(602)  774-6868  or  774-1259. 

TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  Weeklies  in  nearby 
towns,  $130,000  and  $20,000  gross  class. 

BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be- 

New  equipment.  Sale  includes  interest  in 
central  plant.  Will  sell  as  package  only; 
with  29%  down.  Box  5140,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

NATIONAL  MONTHLY  country  music  pub¬ 
lication  5  years  old.  Lack  national  market- 
ing^experience  to  handle.  Box  5623,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  WEEKLY  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  business  showing 
good  profit  and  serving  area  with  excellent 
potential.  Annual  volume  exceeds  1  mil¬ 
lion.  Modern,  complete  plant,  valuable  real 
estate  included— terms  available  to  finan¬ 
cially  qualified  buyer.  W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO., 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC 
20045. 


■nanor  RmVor  TWO  COAL-AREA  Weekly  newspapers  for 
kir  raiS  Separate  markets.  Both  good  com- 

munities  to  live  and  work.  One  with  48()0 

_  paid  circulation,  gross  $144,000  with 

T.  $38,000  cash  flow  for  owner-operator. 

ER  SERVICE  Cash  $155,000  or  with  terms  $190,000. 

sales.  We  have  Second  weekly,  3600  paid  circulation, 
prices  for  sound,  gross$115,00(Jwith  $32.000cash  flowfor 
Vo  charge  for  con-  owner-operator.  Cash  $90,000  or  with 
St.,  McMinnville,  terms  $130,000.  Box  5649.  Editor  & 

104  or  473-3715.  Publisher. 
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The  Industry’s 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  . 


When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  Zone  9  back  country  weekly.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  area,  nearYolla  Bolly  Wilderness. 
Now  grossing  $24,000.  Make  offer.  Box 
5684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Profitable  or  not.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Mid¬ 
south  location,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  5584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  non-daily  wanted.  Mini¬ 
mum  $30,000  net.  Prefer  Zone  3.  Detail 
and  samples  to  President.  Box  38040, 
Memphis,  TN  38138. 


WELL  KNOWN  financially  able  publisher- 
owner  seeking  large  profitable  weekly  or 
daily  newspaper  with  gross  newspaper 
sales  of  at  least  $600,000.  Negotiations 
strictest  of  confidence  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.  Can  go  either  cash  or  term  — 
whichever  desired  or  is  to  your  tax  advan¬ 
tage.  Forward  preliminary  info  to  Box 
5630.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTMENT/MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
seeks  small  daily  or  weekly  over  5.000  paid 
circulation.  Confidential  talks.  Reply  Box 
5681.  Editors  Publisher. 


I  AM  SEEKING  medium  weekly  and/or 
shopper  with  profitability  record.  Finan¬ 
cially  stable,  references.  Prefer  Zone  9. 
Box  5668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DIRECT  ADVERTISING  PUBLICATION 
(80°o  mail,  20%  carrier),  established  11 
years,  circulation  34,000.  sales  $330,000. 
located  in  fast  growing  Hemet.  California 
trading  area  100,000  excellent  living  area, 
selling  price  $190,000,  30%  down,  terms 
negotiable,  office  building  available:  Box 
1045,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


NUARC  SST  2024  camera.  In  storage  2 
years.  Best  offer.  Pueblo.  Colorado. 

(303)  542-4468 


BRAND  NEW  PAWO  enlarger  with  full  set 
of  screens,  color  wheels  and  necessary 
equipment  to  do  4  color  separations.  New 
$47,900.  Asking  $37,900.  Mr.  Lesner: 
(605)  339-2383. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE:  Terminals  with  OCR  input— 4 
Omnitext/Mohrtext  122/Singer  56CX)  mas¬ 
ter  units  with  3  add  on  slave  units.  Paper 
tape  reader  and  punch  with  12K  on  each 
master.  3  Datatype  OCR  units  with  inter¬ 
face  to  terminals.  Used  as  stand-alone- 
and  on-line  with  a  DECset  8000  system. 
Many  spare  parts.  Contact:  William  A. 
Schaefer,  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
St.,  Waukegan,  IL  60085,  (312)  689-7018. 


FOR  SALE-LE8  WA  LINE  PRINTER,  132 
column.  96  character,  with  interface  to 
PDP8E—115V/60  cycle.  Like  new,  very  few 
hours  of  use,  under  continuous  DEC  ser¬ 
vice  contract.  8K  or  best  offer.  Contact 
Frank  Damgaard  or  Dick  Tanner.  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  P.O.  Box  271,  Monterey, 
CA  93940  or  telephone  (408)  372-3311. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER  WITH  HAND- 
FLY  TABLE  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Box  5352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  (1)  USED.  Sheridan,  Model  24-P 
newspaper  stuffing  machine,  complete 
with  four  (4)  Model  HH  feeding  hoppers, 
one  (1)  Model  HH-1  feeding  hopper.  Lap 
opener,  drive  motor,  vacuum  pump  and 
motor,  and  hand  fly  table. 

ONE  (1)  USED  Sheridan  24P  newspaper 
stuffing  machine,  complete  with  two  (2) 
Model  H  jacket  hoppers,  three  (3)  Model 
HH  insert  hoppers,  opener  position  "C". 
three  (3)  H.P.  reliance  drive  motor,  and 
hand  fly  table. 

PRICES  NEGOTIABLE 
Contact:  Mr.  Blaze 

Northeastern  News 
11  Passan  Drive 
Wilkes-Barre.  PA  18702 
(717)829-3403 


USED  MULLER  INSERTER  with  6  sta¬ 
tions.  Reconditioned.  Excellent  condition. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.,  Circula¬ 
tion  &  Mailroom  Systems  Div.,  1 1  Main  St., 
Southboro,  MA  01772  (617)  481-8562. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediatelood  condition.  Box 
3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write.  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las,  TX  75222,  (214)  357-0196. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS  -All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPAPER  BOXES 


400  BERKELEY-SMALL  armored  hood 
metro  street  boxes,  $60  each,  FOB 
Chicago.  Newly  repainted,  spares  avail¬ 
able.  (312)  525-0288. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT-ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR,  5700  controller,  2 
5700  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader.  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  offer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  George  Uhland,  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record,  Box  111,  Canon  City.  CO 
81212. 


DYNAFLEX  PROCESSOR:  Process  Dryer;  4 
Fairchild  TTS  electronic  perforators;  2 
Compugraphic  2961  HS  computer;  film 
dryer;  48  saddles  with  4  racks  and  3  saddle 
stands;  metal  cutter;  hot  metal  proof 
press.  Evening  Independent,  P.O.  Box 
581,  Massillon,  OH  44646,  (216)  833- 
2631.  Contact  Robert  W.  Hoff. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  with  wire  strip¬ 
per,  spare  reader,  4961  keyboard  and 
spare  parts,  extras.  $4,000.  Lee  May  (408) 
475-4355. 


MERGENTHALER  V-l-P  Model  7245-3. 
Equipped  with  3  font  drums,  six  96 
character  fonts  and/or  a  1,728  character 
capacity.  A  core  capacity  of  12  K,  45  pica 
line  length  with  6  pt-72  pt  range.  Included 
in  the  price  of  $13,950.(X)  are  26  type 
fonts,  a  spare  parts  kit,  and  all  standard 
accessories  that  come  with  the  machine. 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-255-6746 
Inland  Printing  Equipment,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


TEXT  PACKAGE-CG2961HS,  spare  parts, 
reader;  two  automix  keyboards.  The 
Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News.  David  Mark 
Brown.  (208)  785-1100. 


TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL's  com¬ 
plete  with  parts  kit.  spare  reader  and  four 
font  strips.  $2895  each.  Three  Electro-Set 
430  Keyboards.  $950  each.  One  Photo 
Typositor.  Model  K.  $850.  One  Fotorite  14" 
processor.  $125.  One  Photo  Rapid  Copy 
System.  $3()0.  Contact:  Harry  Kirchhardt. 
Lakeland  Newspapers  (312)  223-8161. 


PLATEMAKING 


TWO  SETS  Letterflex  I  Processing  Units 
plus  approximately  150  K  &  F  saddles  for 
55  inch  web  and  plate  preparation  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately.  Box  5602. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


3  UNIT  C0nRELLV-15A  with  , 

and  V4  folder.  2  units  1969. 1  unit  1973. 
Like  new  condition-very  little  use 

7  UNIT  ATF  COLOR  KING  with 

and  Li  folder.  Completely  rebuilt  all 
new  rollers  (copper  and  urethane), 
new  100HP  GE  motor,  new  Fincor 
drive,  accumeter  glue  system.  4 
position  roll  stand  with  electric  roll 
hoist,  new  air  shafts  and  many  other 
extras.  Very  clean-like  new  condition. 

BALOWIN  MOOEL  104  COUNT- 

O-VEYOR  recently  rebuilt,  very  good 
condition 

Above  equipment  can  be  seen  in 
operation,  available  immediately 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  SALES 

1836  Woodward  Street 
Orlando.  FL  32803 
(305)  896-4330 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED 
3  HIGH  PRODUCTION  HOE 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESSES 
23  Units  Hoe  Presses  Available 
23  9,16"  Cutoff 
90'  Stagger 

Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Note:  2  Presses  Have  Goss  3:2  Imperial 
Folders 

Available  Spring  of  1980 
Web  #3105—9  units  with  4  color  humps, 
single  Goss  3:2  Imperial  folder  with  double 
formers  and  double  upper  formers.  Reels, 
tensions  and  pasters. 

Web  #3038—7  unit  with  3  color  humps, 
single  Goss  3:2  Imperial  folder  with  double 
formers  and  double  upper  formers.  Reels, 
tensions  and  pasters. 

Web  #3173 — 7  units  with  3  color  humps. 
Hoe  double  2:1  folder  with  double  formers 
and  double  upper  formers.  Reels,  tensions 
and  pasters. 

All  units  manufactured  in  the  50's.  Goss 
folders  manufactured  in  the  70's. 
Excellent  color  flexibility  on  all  presses.  All 
equipment  maintained  extremely  well. 
Located:  Edmonton  Journal.  Edmonton, 
Canada. 

Exclusive  Offering 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Telephone:  A.C.  913  492-9050 
TELEX  42362 


RECENTLY  RECONDITIONED  4-unit  Color 
King  with  Color  King  folder  and  4-friction 
rollstand.  40HP  General  Electric  drive. 
Extra  book  former  for  folder.  Phone  Mr. 
Anderson,  Panax  Pub.,  (312)  895-3700. 


FAIRCHILD  News  King  4  units,  web  offset 
newspaper  with  Color  King  ‘2"  and  Vt" 
folder.  Available  immediately.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos  (617)  475-3210. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  for  add-on,  1970 

(jOss  Community  folders 

Goss  SU  folder 

(3oss  Suburban  folder 

Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 

Goss  Suburban  S  C  combo  folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22H" 

Urbanite  '/«  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-l(X)HP 

Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive  1 

Goss  Urbanite  units.  1970 

Goss  Signature  23  9,16  "  x  38  ",  5  unit, 

1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  IPEC.  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago.  IL  60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING.  7 
years  left  on  10  year  lease.  Write  for 
further  Information  tO;  Press.  P.O.  Box 
15093.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90015. 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel,  cross  perforating  V4  and  '  2,  (in¬ 
tact: 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  613612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4-unit  grease  lubri¬ 
cated  side  lay  on  unit. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
K.  W.  LANGLEY 
7432  Hadley 

Overland  Park.  KS.  66204 
913-432-8276 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22^4  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845,  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused,  Contact  IPEC  inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  V4  AND  '2 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 

ADVERTISERS; 

To  help  us  expedite  your 
questions,  claims  and 
payments  regarding  classified 
invoices,  please  indicate  the 
invoice  number  (to  be  found  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  your  bill)  on  all 
correspondence  and  checks. 
This  will  assure  proper  credit 
to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU! 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
I  DEPARTMENT 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

(Payment  must  accompany  order)  2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count  3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  1-week  —  $2.60  per  line 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  2-weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 

4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available  News¬ 
papers  for  Sa'e  Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions.  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line—  $66. (X)  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  andior  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  t  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:. 


_Tiil  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to.  LDItOR  A  PU8llS/tER  •  575  Leiington  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


8  UNIT  Folders  Goss  Universal  presently 
twined  3  and  5 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21 '2  cutoff 
4UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/60 
2  Goss  Headliner  Units  22% 

2  Angle  Bar  rests 
4  Unit  Wood  22% 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Duplex  Unitubular  Stereo 
equipment  for  800  series. 
We  buy  and  sell  used 
letter  press  newspaper 
equipment. 

P.O.  Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7W0  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside.  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTER 
Minimum  3  stations 
Box  5163.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availability. 
Box  4499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  SYTLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


50HP  DC  GE  type  drives  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  6  unit  and  folder  Goss  Head¬ 
liner,  Ignitron  tube  controls.  Brader  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  37-28  27th  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  NY  11101. 


FERAG  H-500  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STOBB  PB  STACKER  AND  BUNDLER  FOR 
EXPORT-CALL  MR.  SCHULHAUS 
(212)  736-3320 


WANTED:  Used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathes.  Will  pay  top  prices  and  pick 
up  at  your  establishment.  Call  (404)  873- 
3257— Mr.  Greenway. 


ONE  GOSS  Anti-friction  unit,  22%”  cutoff, 
prefer  82"  inside  frame  width  but  will  con¬ 
sider  80".  Need  color  hump  for  either  unit 
ppus  reel,  floating  roller,  margin  and  ten¬ 
sion  electrical  controls,  ^x  5689,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Box  1046  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HAVE  A  DELIVERY  PROBLEM? 
Midwest  Circulation  Systems  can  solve  any 
distribution  problems  fast!  We  handle  all 
phases  of  circulation— little  merchant,  op¬ 
tional  pay,  mail  conversion,  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  promotions,  personnel,  trucking, 
consultation,  analysis,  etc.  Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Systems.  15711  S,  Madison  Ave., 
Dolton,  IL  60419,  (312)  995-1385. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 


DIRECTOR,  Student  Publications  to  plan 
and  manage  the  activities,  advise  and  train 
students  in  the  production  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Student  Publication.  Administrative 
responsibilities  include  advertising,  re¬ 
ports.  budget  and  planning.  Minimum 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Journalism  or  the 
equivalent  experience  and  minimum  3 
years  progressively  responsible  publica¬ 
tion  experience.  Applicants  with  student 
publication  advising  experience  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Salary  range:  $18,148- 
$25,905.  For  application  contact:  Eastern 
Michigan  University,  Personnel  Office, 
112-CH  Welch  Hall,  Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197, 
(313)  487-3430.  Affirmative  Action.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 
has  three  faculty  vacancies  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munication:  1)  Begin  February  1979  (pref¬ 
erable)  or  September  1979,  2‘/2-year  or 
2-year  (depending  on  starting  date)  ap¬ 
pointment  to  teach  public  relations  theory 
and  practice,  persuasion  and  public  opin¬ 
ion.  and  mass  media  in  society;  2)  two-year 
appointment  beginning  September  1979 
to  teach  mass  media  newswriting,  report¬ 
ing,  and  editing,  and  survey  of  mass  com¬ 
munication,  photojournalism  capability  a 
plus:  3)  two-year  appointment  beginning 
September  1979  to  teach  mass  communi¬ 
cation  theory  and  research,  mass  media 
and  national  development,  and  mass 
media  and  society.  All  involve  teaching,  in 
English,  on  undergrad  and  grad  levels,  9 
hours  per  semester.  All  require  PhD, 
teaching  experience,  and  ability  to  adapt 
courses  to  the  needs  and  perspectives  of 
students  in  a  developing  country.  Rank, 
salary  depend  on  qualifications.  Housing, 
travel  provided  foreign  nationals  hired  out¬ 
side  Egypt.  Write,  with  resume,  to:  Dean  of 
the  Faculties,  The  American  IJniversity  in 
Cairo,  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10017. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEW!  WEEKLIES'  IDEA  SERVICE  .  .  . 
especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  .  .  .  plus  legal  up¬ 
date  .  .  .  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready-to-use  art  for  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Call  or  write  for  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  Alabama  36606.  (205)  476- 
6600. 


DUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  as  head  of 
Agricultural  journalism  Department  and 
director  of  communications  for  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Extension  Service.  PhD  required 
with  five  years’  experience  in  professional 
journalism,  journalism  education  or  exten¬ 
sion  communications.  Must  demonstrate 
potential  to  administer  teaching,  research 
and  extension  programs.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  highly  competitive.  Application  dead¬ 
line  November  1,  1978.  Write  Pat  Borich, 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  University 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  MN  55108.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  or  Assistant  Professor  with 
media  experience,  to  teach  basic  reporting 
and  editing.  MA  required,  PhD  preferred. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  (Contact; 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Buchanan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Communication 
Florida  Technological  University 
Box  25000 

Orlando,  Florida  32816 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— for  South  Caro¬ 
lina  daily  newspaper.  Morning  and  after¬ 
noon  publications  with  52,000  combined 
circulation.  Our  newspaper  is  part  of 
a  dynamic  national  group.  The  candidate 
we  seek  will  be  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  all  business  office  functions,  coor¬ 
dinating  our  planning  programs,  credit 
functions  and  several  other  service  de¬ 
partments.  The  successful  candidate  will 
probably  have  newspaper  business  office 
experience  and  an  academic  background 
in  accounting.  This  position  offers  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  right  candi¬ 
date.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to. 
Box  5570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSORSHIP  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

Position  expected  to  start  January  1, 1979.  Duties  of  the  professor¬ 
ship  include  the  organizing  and  promoting  of  unique  new  program  in 
newspaper  production  management.  Applicants  should  therefore  have 
substantial  experience  in  the  various  phases  of  newspaper  production 
management  with  special  emphasis  on  the  new  technologies  related  to 
editing  and  news  production. 

Advanced  academic  degree  preferred. 

WRITE:  Professor  Walter  A.  Campbell 

Chairman:  Newspaper  Search  Committee 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technoiogy 
Schooi  of  Printing 
One  Lomb  Memoriai  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 

An  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  16,  1978 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $20,000 
For  15,0(X)  daily  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states. 
Position  reports  to  the  general  manger  in 
this  non-union  environment.  Background 
in  competitive  marketplace  is  highly  desir¬ 
able. 

TRANSPORTATION  MGR.  TO  $18,000 
Fora  100.000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  circulation  director  and 
will  supervise  a  staff  of  25.  Responsible  for 
the  motor  vehicle  fleet,  and  ideal  applicant 
must  be  a  self-starter  and  mangement 
oriented.  This  is  a  non-union  property. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MGR.  TO  $35,000 

For  large  metro  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  circulation  manager  in 
this  highly  competitive  area.  Must  have  a 
strong  sales. marketing  orientation  and 
have  prior  experience  in  a  metro  market. 

ZONE  SUPERVISOR  TO  $20,000 

For  large  Eastern  daily.  Will  report  to  the 
circulation  director  and  should  have  prior 
experience  in  inner  city  operations.  Will 
supervise  7  district  managers.  Property  is 
part  of  large  newspaper  chain  with  good 
growth  opportunities. 

ASST.  CIRC.  MANAGER  TO  $17,000 
For  30.000  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Will 
supervise  all  district  managers  within  the 
city  zone.  The  property  is  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper  chain  with  good  growth  opportunity. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $35,000 
For  50.000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  general  manager  and 
will  supervise  a  total  of  100  employees  in 
this  non-union  environment.  This  includes 
the  mailroom  operations. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $25,000 
For  30,(X)0  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Position 
reports  to  the  general  manager  and  will 
supervise  5  district  managers  in  this  non¬ 
union  environment.  Will  also  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  mailroom. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $40,000 
For  75,000  daily  in  the  East  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace.  Candidate  must  have 
prior  experience  in  this  type  of  mar¬ 
ketplace  with  good  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion  management  in  a  union  environment. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $17,000 
For  25.000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  general  manager  and 
will  supervise  12  CM'S,  motor  routes,  and 
carriers.  Will  also  have  responbility  for  the 
mailroom. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $22,000 
For  30,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  publisher,  and  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  strong  background  in  circu¬ 
lation  sales  and  increasing  circulation. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MGR.  TO  $17,000 
For  75.000  daily  in  the  East.  Position  re¬ 
ports  to  the  circulation  manager  and  will  be 
involved  in  all  sales  and  promotion  and 
training  for  the  circulation  department. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $28,000 
For  50.(XX)  daily  in  the  East  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace.  Position  reports  to  the 
general  manager  and  will  supervise  a  staff 
of  20  plus  motor  route  drivers.  This  is  a 
non-union  situation,  and  ideal  candidate 
will  have  strong  background  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  situation. 

CIRC.  PROMO.  SPECIALIST  TO  $25,000 
Will  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  circulation 
director  for  this  group  of  dailies  in  the 
East.  Will  work  in  all  areas  regarding  circu¬ 
lation  for  this  progressive  group  of  papers. 
A  degree  is  highly  desirable. 


All  Positions  fee  Paid 
Send  resume  in  confidence  or  call: 

Pofrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 


GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  905 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -TO  $22,000 
Rapidly  growing  youth-oriented  newspaper 
Cham  (New  York.  Florida  and  Ohio)  seeks 
entremely  hard-working  general  manager 
to  oversee  entire  operation.  Knowledge  in 
ad  sales,  promotion,  layout  and  production 
and  editorial.  Staff  of  21.  15’o  travel  to 
help  set  up  and  co-ordinate  new  papers. 
Resume  and  strong  letter  to  Good  Times. 
230  Arlington  Circle.  East  Hills.  NY  1 1 548. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT— Business  and 
production  oriented  individual  with  back¬ 
ground  in  weekly  newspapers,  preferably 
group.  Excellent  spot  with  50.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Zone  5  group.  Resumes  Box  5615. 
Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  dynamic 
take-charge  person  to  head  young  daily 
newspaper  in  rapidly  expanding  market. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  and  will  be  extremely  community 
oriented.  Zone  6.  Write  Box  5669.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  six-day 
daily.  Exjjerience  necessary.  Prime  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  second  man  to  move  up.  All 
fringes.  6.000  circulation  in  midwest.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  town.  Write  Box  5559.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  three  prize¬ 
winning  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Wyoming  Mountains.  We  re  looking  for  po¬ 
tential  ad  managers.  We  want  aggressive, 
creative  people  who  believe  in  themselves 
ahd  in  good  newspapering.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Bill  Sniffin.  Wyoming  State 
Journal.  Box  J.  Lander.  WY  82520. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  established  Connecticut  suburban 
magazine.  Must  have  specific  retail  adver¬ 
tising  selling  experience.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  requirements  to 
Box  5&D9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6-evening 
daily.  If  you  know  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  business  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
further  expand  your  knowledge  of  newspa¬ 
per  publication.  No  pnma  donnas  please. 
Contact:  John  Haines.  El  Dorado  Times. 
Box  694.  El  Dorado.  KS  67042. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertising 
manager:  10.000  Zone  5  business  journal 
seeks  advertising  manager  for  newspaper 
plus  two  other  ad  sales  promotions.  VVill  be 
resfxjnsible  tor  developing  sales  force  and 
contacting  advertisers.  Growth  potential 
unlimited,  market  area  includes  entire 
state.  Unusually  high  commission  plus 
override  salary  later  depending  on  per¬ 
formance.  Send  resume  to  Box  5646. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (317)  453-3855. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  SALES 
Progressive  60.000  New  Jersey  daily  seeks 
exfierienced  retail  salesperson  to  handle 
major  accounts.  Position  reports  to  retail 
ad  manager.  For  appointment  contact:  Mr. 
Petnni.  (201)  722-8800.  P.O.  Box  6600. 
1201  Rt.  22.  Bridgewater.  NJ  08807. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Terrific  opjxtrtunity  for  enthusiastic  and 
knowledgeable  jjerson  in  a  dynamic  East¬ 
ern  Ohio  market.  24.000  daily  newspaper 
with  shopper  and  weekly.  Good  benefits, 
good  salary.  Send  resume  to  Box  5680. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Florida  Daily 
Newspajjer.  Expect  to  have  an  opening  in 
the  near  future.  Opportunity  for  second 
man  to  step  up  in  one  of  the  larger  news¬ 
paper  groups.  If  you  are  aggressive  and 
experienced,  please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Scott  Fischer,  c  o 
Playground  Daily  News.  P.  0.  Box  1307. 
Fort  Walton  Beach.  FL  32548. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Fast-growing  newspaper.  Morning- Sunday 
(70.000)  Zone  2.  needs  energetic  leader. 
Must  be  strong  in  marketing  and  people- 
oriented.  Bright  future  in  management  for 
the  right  person.  Box  5650.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HIGH-POWERED  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  with  minimum  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  outstanding  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  needed  for  large  suburban  Area  6 
weekly  in  competitive  situation.  Must  have 
top  management  potential  and  be  strong 
on  promotions.  $18,800  plus  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Big  bonuses  for  increased 
sales.  Send  resume,  present  earnings  and 
letter  telling  of  your  achievements.  Box 
5513.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Permanent  career  opportunity  with  excel¬ 
lent  future  offered  by  established  (30 
years),  expanding,  national  weekly  trade 
newspaper.  Sell  and  service  advertisers, 
chiefly  by  phone  and  mail.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission.  profit-sharing,  fully  pai(j  health 
and  life  insurance  programs.  Write: 

K.M.  Benjamin 
Flower  News 
549  W.  Randolph  Street 
Chicago.  IL  60606 


ADVERTISING  SALES  willing  to  help  as  re¬ 
porter  on  large  rural  Area  9  weekly.  Box 
5336.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ARTIST 

Region  5  daily  newspaper  has  a  fantastic 
opening  in  its  art  department  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  with  capabilities  as  a 
layout-designer,  illustrator-cartoonist.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  have  a  college  or 
art  school  degree  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  editorial  or  commercial  experience 
gained  through  magazine,  newspaper, 
studio  or  agency  employment.  In  addition 
the  candidate  should  be  creative  and  have 
the  ability  to  work  rapidly  and  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  working  with  black 
and  white  and  color  reproduction.  If  you 
meet  these  specifications,  send  a  resume 
in  confidence  outlinging  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  salary  history  tO:  Box  5672. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST  WANTED -Syndicate  is 
looking  for  new  strip  and  one  panel  car¬ 
toons  for  daily  or  weekly  distribution.  Send 
samples  to:  Richmond  Syndicate.  1295 
Gulf  Life  Drive.  Suite  15.  Jacksonville.  FL 
32207. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  circulation  promoter,  out¬ 
side  sales,  crewing,  bookkeeping,  mail- 
room  knowledge.  If  you  can  handle  all  of 
the  above  write  Box  C.  c  o  Skagit  Valley 
Herald.  Mt.  Vernon.  WA  98273.  State 
salary-bonus  requirements. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  26.000  Wis¬ 
consin  daily.  Must  be  an  experienced 
manager  very  strong  in  all  phases  of  ser¬ 
vice.  sales  and  promotion.  This  is  a  rapid 
growth  area  and  we  need  a  “real  leader" 
for  our  staff.  Good  salary  with  excellent 
fringe  package  for  the  right  person.  Write 
or  call:  Mr.  Sexton,  Waukesha  Freeman, 
200  Park  Place.  Waukesha,  Wl  53187. 
(414)  542-2501.  All  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential. 


SALES  MANAGER —We're  searching  for 
someone  who  is  very  good  at  directing 
telephone  sales,  door-to-door  crews,  pay- 
in-advance  and  district  manager  or  carrier 
promotions.  If  you  generate  enthusiasm, 
and  are  intelligent  and  hardworking,  this  is 
a  career  opportunity  for  you.  We  are  a 
52.0(X)  -  daily  in  Zone  4.  prepared  to  offer 
an  excellent  compensation  package  to 
qualified  candidates.  Please  address  your 
reply  to  Box  5605.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your 
inquiry  will  be  held  in  confidence. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  bright,  energetic 
and  creative  circulation  manager  for  our 
lOOM  weekly.  If  you  can  manager  people 
well,  can  develop  and  meet  a  budget,  and 
are  familiar  with  voluntary  paid  and  TMC 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  location,  salary  and  benefits  in  a  very 
dynamic  organization.  Write:  Albuquerque 
News..  Att:  Ruth  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  25526. 
Albuquerque.  NM  87125  giving  complete 
employment  and  earnings  history. 


WE  ARE  LCXJKING  for  a  bright,  energetic 
individual,  experienced  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  to  manage  one  of  our  zones.  The 
right  individual  must  be  a  strong  leader, 
and  must  be  capable  of  handling  all  re¬ 
sponsibilities  delegated  to  him.  We  are  a 
fast  growing  suburban  daily  in  Zone  5.  and 
offer  a  good  starting  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  package.  Send  resume  to  Box  5629. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

To  manage  promotion  and  distribution  ef¬ 
forts  tor  9.000  ABC  daily  plus  weekly  TMC 
publication.  Incentive,  compensation,  lib¬ 
eral  fringes.  Send  resume  to:  Tom  Gagnon. 
Publisher,  Fairbault  Daily  News.  Fairbault. 
MN  55021. 


WILL  LEASE  circulation  of  over  7,200 
home  delivered  Northern  California  AM 
six-day  daily  to  energetic  and  responsible 
party.  Very  easy  to  deliver  paper  commun¬ 
ity.  All  replies  will  be  answered.  Box  5632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE,  sales  oriented  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  for  a  12,000  PM  Illinois  6-day 
paper.  Salary  negotiable,  good  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5674,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  on  4.000  Ohio  daily 
for  beginner  to  develop  circulation  skills 
while  enjoying  small  town  surroundings. 
Send  resume  to:  Gary  Hirt,  Bellevue 
Gazette.  107  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Bellevue, 
OH  44811,  or  phone  (419)  483-4190. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
circulator  on  upstate  New  York  daily.  Great 
opportunity  for  second  person  to  run  own 
show;  to  advance  in  group  operation. 
Complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
5667.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER— Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  circulation  professional  with 
proven  track  record.  Major  Northeast 
Daily. 

Must  be  able  to  increase  sales  and  pene¬ 
tration  in  prime  target  areas.  Supervise  of¬ 
fice  staff  of  three.  Prefer  degree,  2-5 
years'  experience  with  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits 
with  top  notch  organization.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  D.V.  Donohue, 
Personnel  Administrator,  Providence 
Journal  Co.,  75  Fountain  St.,  Providence, 
Rl  02902, 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


ZONE  8  WEEKLY  at  toot  of  the  Rockies 
needs  enthusiastic,  aggressive  individual 
to  manage  total  distribution  systems.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  promotions  to  develop 
paid  circulation.  If  you  have  the  energy 
and  ideas,  we  offer  an  opportunity  to  run 
your  own  show  in  a  10°o  annual  growth 
market.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  5678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  experienced  circulation 
manager  needed  for  6-day  daily  newspaper 
in  Central  Iowa  area.  Position  requires 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
generous  benefits.  Reply  to:  David 
McCammon,  Nevada  Evening  Journal. 
1133  6th  St.,  Nevada.  lA  50201. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  1  AM-PMand  Sunday  140,(X)0  circu¬ 
lation  looking  for  #2  person  in  department 
of  60  DMs  and  supervisors. 

Ideal  candidate  would  be  a  person  who  is 
currently  circulation  manager  on  a  small 
daily  or  who  has  managerial  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  a  larger  operation. 

Ideal  candidate  would  also  be  a  person 
who  has  a  successful  track  record  in  train¬ 
ing  DMs,  sales  promotion,  subscriber  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  ability  to  motivate  and  man¬ 
age  people. 

We  offer  a  top  level,  fully  paid  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  family  and  a  salary  that  is 
negotiable  in  the  upper  20’s.  Send  resume 
to  Box  5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
Zones  1  and  2.  Ideal  spots  for  sales- 
minded  circulators  looking  to  move  ahead 
with  group  operation.  If  you're  an  aggres¬ 
sive  #2  person,  or  #1  with  no  place  to  go. 
these  medium  -small-sized  dailies  may  be 
for  you.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
5648.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  proven  track  record  and 
competitive  situation  vs.  dailies,  pen- 
nysavers,  etc.  Must  be  able  to  hire,  tram, 
motivate.  We  offer  major  chain  ownership, 
aggressive  incentive  system,  warm 
California  coastline,  and  the  opportunity  to 
row.  Weekly  suburban  newspaper,  part  of 
uburban  Group.  Send  resume  and  salary 
demands  to  Box  5{)11.  Editor&  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  Classified  sales  person.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  stepping  up  to  managerial  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  Northern  California  daily 
which  values  classified  as  major  asset. 
Salary  plus  commission  and  usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  (916)  782-5744. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Challenging  position  offering  career  with 
progressive  newspaper  group.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  strong  #2  person  with  5 
years  advertising  sales  experience.  Zone  5. 
10.000  daily  and  shopper.  Send  resumes 
to:  Bill  Shufflebarger,  Park  Newspajjers, 
P.O.  Box  550.  Ithaca.  NY  14850. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  salesperson  ca¬ 
pable  of  stepping  up  to  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  5-day  Northern  California  daily. 
Salary  plus  commission  and  usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  (916)  782-5744. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  23M  daily.  Will  assist 
with  layout.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Ex¬ 
perience  desired  but  not  essential  if  you 
have  what  it  takes.  Send  complete  resume, 
references,  clips  tO:  Sports  Editor,  The 
Register-Mail,  Galesburg,  IL  61401. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Editor  to  head  sports  department, 
schedule  staff  assignments,  direct  staff, 
heads  up  slot.  Responsible  for  combining 
local  area,  college,  and  national  sjxirts  into 
attractive  daily  and  Sunday  layouts.  Must 
have  interest  in  all  sports  and  be  willing  to 
tackle  problems  of  coverage  and  space. 
Completely  electronic  newsroom.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  The  current  editor,  Gus 
Schrader,  is  being  promoted  to  full  time 
columnist.  Send  resume  and  samples  to: 
Mary  Collins.  Personnel  Manager,  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  51 1,  Cedar 
Rapids,  lA  52406.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  PuDlisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplaceable  material. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 
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EXPANDING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  PAPER 
SEEKS  TOP  WRITERS,  EDITORS 

We  are  currently  seeking  highly  skilled,  experienced 
journalists  to  join  our  rapidly  expanding  newspaper. 

This  established  morning  daily  is  in  South 
Florida — a  great  place  to  live  and  work. 

A  variety  of  positions  are  presently  available  for 
reporters  and  writers  with  at  least  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  assignment,  investigative,  munici¬ 
pal  beats,  sports,  and  lifestyle.  Positions  also  exist 
for  copy  editors  and  layout  personnel.  We  are  only 
interested  in  enthusiastic,  highly  motivated  people 
who  wish  to  contribute  in  a  demanding  professional 
environment.  In  return,  we  offer  the  best  career 
opportunity  in  Journalism  today.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  to  Box  5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ _ / 


EDITORS  and  reporters  for  small  town 
weekly  newspapers  in  Virginia.  Progres¬ 
sive,  grovving  chain.  Send  resume  to  David 
Woodroot.  Byerly  Publications,  Franklin. 
VA  23851. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  double  on  news 
for  small  daily.  Experience  preferred,  good 
place  for  an  eager  J-Grad  to  get  a  head 
start  in  business  Growing  Midwest  loca¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  5560.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  OHIO  daily  circulation  12.000. 
IS  accepting  applications  for  reporters, 
copy  editor  and  photographers.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  needs  to  Box  5628.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  Rocky  Mountain 
daily  has  openings  for  a  copy  editor  and 
swing  editor.  This  is  a  chance  to  develop 
your  skills  working  with  a  young  staff  in  a 
boom  area.  Experience  preferred  but  not 
mandatory.  Send  resumes  to  P.O.  Box  80. 
Casper.  WY  82601. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  head  2-person  staff  on 
13,000  6-day  daily  in  university  city.  Prefer 
2-3  years’  experience  with  editing,  layout 
and  VDT  knowledge  Write  or  call  Karl  Hen- 
richs,  Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso,  IN 
46383.  (219)  462-5151. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  free  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Excellent  location.  Must  be  able  to  do 
everything  and  supervise  staff.  Circulation 
20,000.  Salary  to  $12,000.  Zone  4.  Box 
5589,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR 

A  major  metro  in  one  of  the  Sun  Belt's 
leading  resort  cities  seeks  a  copy  editor  for 
lifestyles  section.  We  want  someone  with  a 
flair  for  headlines,  ability  to  make  copy 
sparkle,  sound -knowledge  of  modern  lay¬ 
out  techniques  and  potential  for  leader¬ 
ship.  Send  resume  and  3  layout  samples 
tO:  The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk.  VA  23501. 
Please  do  not  telephone. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSFEATURES  REPORTER.  Sun  News¬ 
papers  of  Omaha  wants  a  talented  writer 
who  is  a  skilled  reporter,  a  stylist  with  a 
nose  for  news.  We  need  a  fiesty  yet  sensi¬ 
tive  newsperson.  If  you  fit  the  bill  and  can 
deliver,  send  cover  letter,  full  resume  and 
selected  clips  tO:  Managing  Editor,  4875  F. 
St.,  Omaha.  NB  68117. 


POSITIONS  AVAILABLE -EDITOR.  North¬ 
east  daily,  20,000  circulation  established 
organization.  Responsible  for  entire  news 
operation.  Familiarity  with  electronic 
newsroom  helpful,  but  not  essential. 
Graphic  design  and  layout  experience 
necessary.  Heavy  community  involvement 
required.  Minimum  10-15  years  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  Write  Box  5490.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-photographer  with  Eng¬ 
lish  and  typing  skills  for  l^ge  Area  9  rural 
weekly.  Near  outdoor  recreation.  Box 
5335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

We  want  a  deskperson  with  news  sense 
who  can  make  our  metro  pages  sparkle.  If 
you  think  you  have  these  qualities,  and  1-2 
years  of  daily  layout  experience,  write  and 
tell  us  why  you're  the  person  for  us.  Send 
along  the  names  and  telephone  numbers 
of  three  professional  references  we  can 
contact  now.  Write  to  Joe  Distelheim,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Editor,  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
Box  2138,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
28232.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  writing/editing 
career  that  will  reward  skill,  hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  income,  this  opening  on  a  lead¬ 
ing  national,  monthly  insurance  magazine 
will  appeal  to  you.  It  requires  strong  basic 
editing,  layout  and  writing  skills  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn  the  property-casualty  in¬ 
surance  business.  Located  in  the  Midwest. 
If  you  are  ready  for  a  career  with  a  future, 
send  complete  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  samples  of  published  writing  to 
Box  5682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER  Publicist  for  New  York  City 
Food  PR  agency.  Copy,  scheduling,  con¬ 
tact.  Food  editorial  experience  required. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Box  5673. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA  has  a  jour¬ 
nalism  opening  for  Spring  of  1979.  Ten 
years  of  news  experience  required.  Send 
applications  to  D.W.  Carson,  Head  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department.  University  of  Arizona. 
Tucson,  AZ  85721.  Equal  (Jpportunity 
Affirmative  Action.  Title  IX  Section  504 
Employer. 


AREA  REPORTER 

We  want  a  reporter  to  provide  regional 
coverage  of  news  and  features  in  our  North 
Central  Iowa  circulation  area.  Minimum  1 
year  daily  newspaper  experience  required. 
Must  have  own  car.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to:  Editor.  Globe-Gazette,  Box 
271.  Mason  City.  lA  50401,  No  later  than 
September  22,  An  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

EDITOR  REPORTER  top-notch  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  for  Albany  bureau  of  excit¬ 
ing  publication.  Salary  $20,000  plus.  Write 
Box  5666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  FEATURES 
We  are  a  Zone  2,  20.000  circulation  daily 
seeking  an  experienced  copy  editor  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  our  new  weekend 
magazine  in  addition  to  helping  out  on  our 
three-man  city  desk.  You  will  have  to  in 
itiate  story  ideas  and  then  bring  them 
home  in  a  thoroughly  professional  manner. 
You  will  work  four  mornings  on  the  city 
desk  and  Friday  nights.  In  addition  to  a 
resume  and  references,  submit  the  best  of 
your  layouts  and  any  other  material  you 
feel  will  convince  us  that  you’re  the  person 
for  the  job  to  Box  5685.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  Worcester  Magazine  is  seeking 
an  editor  with  strong  copy  editing  skills, 
imagination,  drive  and  ambition,  who 
would  enjoy  a  challenge  and  freedom. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  tO: 
Dan  Kaplan,  Worcester  Magazine.  65  Elm 
St..  Worcester.  MA  01609. 


REPORTERS  COPY  EDITOR  Zone  7. 
7-day  daily,  member  of  group  is  accepting 
applications  for  2  reporters  and  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor.  Reporter  applicants 
must  be  thorough  with  dedication  to  accu¬ 
racy.  Copy  editor  must  be  pro,  who  be¬ 
lieves  copy  should  be  fat  with  tacts  and 
lean  with  words.  Will  work  directly  under 
city  editor  to  upgrade  writing  quality  of 
local  staff.  A  Guild  paper.  Send  resumes 
and  or  clips  to  Box  5654.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone. 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Prefer  with  copy  desk  experience.  Zone  3 
weekly.  Flemingsburg  Times  Domocrat. 
Box  112,  Flemingsburg,  KY  41041. 


EDITOR  for  thrice  weekly  in  fast  growing, 
competitive  market,  product  needs  a  lift, 
daily  in  the  future,  good  long-term  oriented 
company,  great  California  location.  Box 
5485.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  sports  writer. 
We’re  a  bright,  aggressive  weekly  in  a  rec¬ 
reational  paradise.  Coverage  includes 
major  NCAA-Division  II  University  and  high 
schools.  Experience  helps,  but  enhusiasm 
counts  as  much.  Send  samples  and  re¬ 
sume  tO:  Briam  Tucker,  The  Sunday  Sun. 
Box  429,  Marquette,  Ml  49855. 


EDITOR 

WEST  MICHIGAN  GROUP  of  free  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  has  need  of  take-charge 
editor  to  manage  young  writer/photogra¬ 
pher  staff.  Strong  on  local  coverage.  Must 
have  page  makeup  experience.  Strong 
leadership  qualities  necessary.  Reply  tO; 
Jenison  Printing  Co..  P.O.  Box  45,  Jenison, 
Ml  49428. 


LIFESTYLE/FEATURES  editor  to  guide 
staff  of  five  with  spirit  and  imagination. 
Aggressive.  7-day  daily  in  highly  desirable 
Southern  (California  community.  Position 
requires  proved  leadership,  demonstrated 
flair  for  graphics  and  ability  to  stay  with 
today's  trends  without  forsaking  local 
focus.  Good  pay,  excellent  benefits.  Open 
January  1.  Box  5604.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  writer-general  assignment  situa¬ 
tion  available  immediately.  Hardin  Herald. 
Hardin,  MT  59034, 


REPORTER  EDITOR  suburban  Washing¬ 
ton.  DC  weekly  has  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  with  layout  and  photo 
skills  Experience  essential.  If  you’re  a  self 
starter  and  take  pride  in  hard-hitting  copy 
and  creative  page  layouts,  send  resume 
and  clips  to  John  L.  Rouse.  Editor  and 
General  Manager,  The  Bowie  News-Crofton 
News-Crier,  P.O.  Drawer  M.  Bowie.  MD 
20715. 


MICHIGAN  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  outstanding  feature 
writers  with  camera  ability.  Applicants 
must  have  minimum  of  2  years  practical 
experience.  Creativity,  self-discipline  and 
ability  to  produce  quantity  as  well  as  qii.il- 
ity  mandatory.  Jobs  include  some  desk 
work  and  considerable  travel.  Write: 
Robert  Diehl,  Editor,  Upper  Peninsula 
Sunday  Times,  600  Lundington  St..  Es- 
canaba.  Ml  49829. 


EDITOR  for  large  Arizona  weekly.  Must  be 
proficient  in  writing,  photography,  editing, 
head  writing,  page  layout,  etc.  Box  5603. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  wanted  for  rapidly  growing 
Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Experience  prefer¬ 
red  but  not  mandatory.  This  is  a  chance  to 
grow  with  a  young  staff  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  a  variety  of  assignments. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  The  Casper  Star 
Tribune.  P  C).  Box  80.  Casper,  WY  82601 


EXPER’ENCED  Copy  Editor  for  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (AM.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  Don  O’Grady,  Assistant  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press.  55  E.  4th  St..  St,  Paul,  MN  55101. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

For  home  office  editorial  department  of 
Lindsay- Schaub  Newspapers.  Inc.  Write 
editorials,  cover  Illinois  legislature  tor  6 
downstate  dailies  with  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  160,000. 

Master’s  degree  required.  Must  have  ex¬ 
tensive  reporting  experience,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  background  preferred.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Larry  Perryman,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  789.  Decatur,  IL 
62525. 


EDITOR— to  head  top-flight  West  Coast 
trade  magazine.  Business/financial  editor 
experience  a  must.  Salary  range  20-30M. 
Box  5617.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  thrives  on  hard  news  diet 
for  40.000  AM  daily  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  No  specialist  or  feature  writers, 
please.  Ideal  candidate  has  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  daily.  Outstanding 
community  for  family.  Long-range  career 
opportunity  in  a  prosperous  growth  area. 
Write  promptly  sending  resume  and  3  best 
clips  to  Box  5606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REiORTER 
We  seek  someone  with  imagination  and 
(lerspective  to  report  for  the  family  living 
section  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  a 
33.000  5-day  PM  and  Sunday  in  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  covering  6  counties.  The  best 
candidate  will  have  1-3  years  of  daily  re¬ 
porting  with  experience  in  consumer  news 
and  feature  writing.  In  return  we  offer 
steady  salary  progressions,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  growth  potential  with  a 
respected  group.  Send  non-returnable 
writing  samples  plus  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  789. 
Decatur.  IL  62525. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  Looking  for 
aggressive  beginner  who  can  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  and  write  clear  accurate  copy  for 
small  Ohio  daily  in  Lake  Erie  recreation 
area.  J-degree  preferred,  but  not  essential. 
Send  resume  and  any  non-returnable  clips 
tO:  Bill  Meyer.  Editor,  Bellevue  Gazette. 
107  N.  Sandusky  St..  Bellevue.  OH  44811. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Suburban  weekly  in  Rocky  Mountain  West 
desires  sports  writer  editor  with  hustle. 
Take  own  photos  and  cover  wide  variety  of 
high  school  and  recreational  sports.  Great 
deal  of  editorial  freedom  to  call  the  shots 
as  you  see  them.  Experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  top  notch  recent  grad. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5679.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  needed  for  25.0(X) 
circulation  twice-weekly  Maryland 
Gazette.  Combination  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  position.  Layout,  editing  and  headline 
experience  mandatory.  Write  Robert 
Goodman.  Editor.  Maryland  Gazette.  306 
Crain  Highway  S.W..  Glen  Burnie,  MD 
21061. 


THE  STATES  News  Service  is  looking  for 
reporters.  The  work  is  still  hard  and  the 
pay  is  still  low.  105  Second  St..  N.E.. 
Washington.  DC  20002. 


THE  DAILY  WORLD  in  Opelousas. 
Louisiana,  is  now  taking  applications  for 
Reporter-Photographers  dedicated  to  the 
journalistic  profession.  We  are  a  5-day 
PM-Sunday  AM  paper  with  circulation  near 
20.000.  If  you  are  not  dedicated,  don’t 
waste  your  time  and  ours.  Send  resume  to 
Moody  Hamrick.  Managing  Editor.  Daily 
World,  P.O.  Box  1179,  Opelousas,  LA 
70570. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced,  enter¬ 
taining  sports  writer-columnist  for  our 
125.000  Big  Ten  area  daily.  If  you  are  com¬ 
fortable  on  a  university  campus  or  in  a 
major  league  press  box.  we’d  like  to  talk  to 
you.  Salary  in  the  $3()0-$350  range,  and 
the  benefits  are  exceptional.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  5583.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  16.  1978 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  PM  daily,  seasonal  peak  30.000  Naples 
Florida,  modern  operation  with  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  ahead.  Looking  tor  top  grade 
management  person.  Unique  opportunity 
tor  managing  editor  or  qualified  city  editor 
to  give  effective  leadership  to  news  staff  of 
22  producing  average  of  50  pages  daily 
including  120  pages  Sunday.  Attractive 
area  with  ideal  climate  directly  on  the  Gulf. 
Full  benefits.  Top’  references  required. 
Send  full  resume  first  letter  tO:  Timothy 
O’Connor.  Publisher.  Naples  Daily  News. 
1075  Central  Ave..  Naples.  FL  33940. 

PERSON  TO  RUN  copy-editing  and  lay-out 
Ofjeration  on  2  person  desk  of  a  12.500 
circulation,  growing  daily.  Pacific  North¬ 
west  applicants  preferred.  Editor  Mike 
Forrester.  East  Oregonian.  P.O.  Box  1089. 
Pendleton.  OR  97801.  (503)  276-2211. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Competitive  Zone  8  morning  metro  needs 
an  experienced  hand  to  guide  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff,  anticipate  news  development. 
Include  work  history,  references  in  first 
letter  to  Box  5670.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  ROUNDED,  aggressive  reixirter  to 
cover  education  and  social  services  for  an 
aggressive,  independent  25.000  daily. 
Want  someone  who  can  write  for  readers 
not  tor  bureaucrats  and  educators.  Some 
full-time  reporting  experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  recent  graduates.  We 
judge  on  merit,  not  degrees.  Strong  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Send  resume,  references, 
clips,  salary  history  and  availability  tO;  Tom 
Schmidt.  Managing  Editor,  Delaware  State 
News.  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover.  DE  19901.  No 
phone  calls  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  who  has 
punch  and  style,  knows  layout,  can  write 
bright  features,  general  reviews,  including 
TV,  wanted  by  aggressive  South  Florida 
daily.  Send  dtps  tO:  Managing  Editor.  Box 
1968.  Hollywood.  FL  33022. 

PUBLISHER  heavily  involved  in  commer¬ 
cial  printing  needs  experienced  newsper¬ 
son  to  take  over  writing  and  editing  chores 
for  2M  circulation  weekly  in  North  Florida's 
Suwannee  River  area.  Great  town,  great 
plant,  great  working  conditions.  Must 
know  camera  and  darkroom  and  have  some 
paste  up  and  layout  experience.  If  you've 
wanted  a  chance  to  write  a  newspaper  like 
you  think  it  should  be  written,  this  is  it.  If 
you  have  the  ability,  we'll  back  you  up  with 
a  strong  production  department  and  a 
better-than-average  salary  for  our  area. 
One  catch  -we  have  a  good  product  now. 
Don’t  apply  unless  you  have  the  ability  and 
perseverance  to  help  us  make  it  better. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Publisher.  P.O. 
Drawer  980.  Chiefland.  Florida  32626. 


DESKPERSON  for  medium-sized  Zone  5 
daily.  Professional  newspaper  experience 
required,  some  desk  work  preferred,  but 
will  train.  Front  end  system  being  installed 
now.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Box  5647, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  OFFICER 
Responsible  for  management  of  the  Com¬ 
munication  Institute  Publications  Office, 
including  the  editing,  production,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Institute  publications:  de¬ 
veloping  and  writing  brochures  and  various 
reports. 

REQUIRED  BA  or  equivalent  in  Englishor 
one  of  the  social  sciences  (equivalent  - 
three  years  of  directly  related  work  experi¬ 
ence  which  required  the  ability  to  analyze 
data  and  present  the  pertinent  facts  in  re¬ 
port  form. 

Two  years  experience  editing  scholarly 
material  for  academic  and  professional 
audiences  Experience  must  include  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  basic  makeup,  book  de¬ 
sign,  typography,  copy  fitting  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  off-set  printing  processes:  and 
show  ability  to  carry  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion  assignments  from  unedited  manu¬ 
scripts  through  to  final  publication. 
HIGHLY  DESIRABLE  Work  experience  in 
an  international  context:  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  social  scientists:  and  experience 
preparing  brochures,  articles,  reports, 
funding  proposals,  etc. 

Salary— $15,090.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  September  26, 
1978.  East-West  Center,  Personnel  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept.  516,  1777  East-West  Road, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96848,  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER 

A  major  publication  company  needs  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  direct  a  well  established  medical 
book  publication.  You  must  have  a  flair  for 
creative  publishing  and  be  able  to  lead  in  a 
dynamic,  hard-driving  manner  with 
minimum  supervision.  Compensation  plan 
and  benefits  are  more  than  competitive 
and  will  be  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  income  require¬ 
ments  in  complete  confidence.  Zone  2. 
Box  5690.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEADERSHIP,  judgement,  organization. 
These  are  the  qualities  we  expect  in  our 
city  editor  If  you  have  them  and  want  a  job 
with  a  60.000  plus  Texas  Gulf  Coast  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  you  should  drop  us  a  line.  We  are 
seeking  a  person  with  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  experience  who  can  direct,  develop, 
and  inspire  our  energetic  staff.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  and  tearsheets  tO:  R.M.  Morre.  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Caller.  P.O.  Box  9136.  Corpus 
Christi.  TX  78408. 

WRITER  WANTED  Syndicate  is  looking 
for  new.  fresh  talent  from  all  parts  of  USA. 
Send  samples  to:  RICHMOND  SYNDI¬ 
CATE.  1295  Gulf  Life  Drive.  Suite  15. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32207. 


REPORTER  needed  immediately  for  small 
daily  in  great  outdoor  recreation  area.  Call 
The  Managing  Editor,  Kingman  (Arizona) 
Daily  Miner,  (602)  753-2121. 


REPORTER,  minimum  2  years  professional 
experience  for  aggressive  daily  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Write  to:  Tom  Marquardt, 
Managing  Editor,  Evening  Capital,  Box 
911.  Annapolis,  MD  21401. 


FREELANCE 


TURN  FREELANCING  TO  PROFIT.  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  freelance  opportunities, 
markets  and  news  published  twice 
monthly  in  "Freelancer’s  Newsletter." 
Used  by  successful  freelancers  for  more 
than  8  years.  4  month  trial  subscription  (8 
issues)  for  only  $12.00.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  P.O.  Box89-EP,  Skaneateles, 
NY  13152,  (315)  685-8505. 


MAINTENANCE 


FOREMAN 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  people  oriented  maintenance 
supervisor.  The  position  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  mainte¬ 
nance  program,  including  the  effective 
supervision  of  approximately  30  electri¬ 
cians.  machinists,  and  other  maintenance 
tradespeople,  safety,  planning,  budgeting, 
aHd  scheduling.  Applicants  must  have  a 
broad  knowledge  of  building  operations 
and  experience  in  the  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  complicated  production  equip¬ 
ment.  Applicants  should  have  at  least  2 
years  of  supervisory  experience  in  mainte¬ 
nance.  Please  send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory.  requirements,  and  date  available  to: 
Manager,  Employee  relations.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Communications  Center, 
Dallas.  TX  75222. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
New  position  in  sales,  promotion,  product 
improvement  and  development  on  expand¬ 
ing  and  growing  32.(X30  AM  daily.  Reports 
to  president.  Write  John  Hager,  P.O.  Box 
1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


PERSONNEL 


REGION  5  Metro  Daily  has  a  responsible 
Labor  Relations  position  available  for  a 
person  with  approximately  5  years  or  union 
negotiations  and  contract  administration 
experience,  including  spokesman  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Position  involves  assisting  the  Employee 
Relatins  Director  in  all  phases  of  Labor  Re¬ 
lations,  including  spokesman  duties. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  in  confidence,  out¬ 
line  education,  experience  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  5601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Immediate  opening  in  rural  bureau  of 
60,000  AM  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Eastern  New  York.  Must  be  a  self-starter 
with  strong  news  and  feature  portfolio. 
Expedite  resume  and  work  samples  tO:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bull.  Personnel  Director.  Times 
Herald-Record.  40  Mulberry  St., 
Middletown,  NY  10940. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  community  newspaper  op¬ 
eration.  6-unit  King.  $14,000  salary  for 
working  pressman  capable  of  supervision. 
Area  3.  Send  resume  to  Box  5558.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  award-winning  daily  seek¬ 
ing  a  pressroom  foreman  who  has  the 
capability  of  managing  a  pressroom 
equipped  with  7  units  of  Harris  V-22. 

A  great  community,  excellent  schools,  new 
hospital,  accessibility  by  air  or  Interstate, 
Salary  negotiable,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  an  opportunity  to  advance.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  7  where  there  is  some  of  the 
greatest  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Send  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Box  5120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  press¬ 
man.  8-unit  2  folder  operation.  Some 
4-color  work.  Contact  Mr.  Lesner:  (605) 
339-2383. 


LOUISIANA  Newspaper  group  seeks 
mechanical  pressman  to  operate  Fairchild 
NewsKing4  unit  web  offset  with  Color  King 
folder.  Mechanical  ability  a  must.  Pres¬ 
ently  running  weekly  with  daily  debut.  Con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Newspaper  Printers 
and  Publishers  of  Louisiana.  Inc.,  Box  854, 
Houma,  LA  70361. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  needed  to 
help  operate  and  maintain  4  unit  Goss 
Community.  Pay  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Reply  to  Box  5557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  for  (5oss  Community  who  also 
has  background  in  commercial  sheet-fed 
press  work  and  camera.  Rural  Area  9 
weekly  near  recreation.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements  with  resume  to:  Box  5337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  in 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  for  an  individual  with 
progressive  supervisory  background  in  a 
newspaper  (letter  press)  pressroom.  The 
candidate  chosen  for  this  position  will 
have  a  demonstrated  track  record  in  a 
Union  environment  involving  multi-press 
operations. 

Qualified  candidates  should  contact:  Jonn 
Kutzer,  Personnel  Director,  by  letter  in  c/o 
Bulletin  Co..  30th  and  Market  Sts., 
Philadelphia.  PA  19101. 


GOSS  URBANITE  Pressman  experienced 
and  semi-experienced  for  high  volume, 
quality  shop.  Good  pay  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  paid  fringe  package.  Area  2.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  5662.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  -experienced  web  offset 
pressman  for  commercial  shop.  Applicant 
must  be  quality  conscious,  mechanically 
inclined  and  minimum  6  years  experience. 
Company  otters  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Box  5645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Are  you  tired  of  wallowing  around  in  snow 
up  to  your  arm  pits  all  winter?  If  you  are 
familiar  with  GOSS  Urbanite  and  GOSS 
Suburban  presses,  motivation,  training, 
and  are  cost  conscious,  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you.  We're  a  multi-million  dollar 
corporation  offering  outstanding  salary 
and  benefits  looking  for  an  aggressive  and 
knowledgeable  press  foreman.  We're  lo¬ 
cated  45  minutes  from  Disney  World  and 
45  minutes  from  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast  in 
the  finest  bass  fishing  country  in  the 
world.  We  offer  small  town  atmosphere  in  a 
dynamic  growing  market  place.  We  need 
someone  that  has  the  capability  of  growing 
with  us.  If  you  are  that  person,  send  a 
confidential  resume  to  Box  5676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Need  strong  individual  for  81,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  modern  production 
methods.  Getting  along  with  people  is  im¬ 
perative,  Please  send  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  desired  salary  to: 

ADVISOR  NEWSPAPER 
P.O.  Box  168 
Utica.  Ml  48087 
c  o  Donald  Dorsten 


PROMOTIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  PROMOTION 
AND  RESEARCH 

New  Jersey's  largest  newspaper  seeks  a 
talented,  hardworking  individual  to  direct 
Its  Promotion  Department.  Creativity, 
strong  communicative  skills,  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  and 
applications  a  must.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Personnel  Director 
The  Star-Ledger 
1  Star-Ledger  Plaza 
Newark,  N.J.  07101 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
MANAGER,  NEWS  BUREAU 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  seek¬ 
ing  someone  to  manage  its  News  Bureau. 
Will  work  closely  with  University  faculty, 
staff  and  students  in  identifying  news  and 
future  stories  for  publicity  purposes.  Ar¬ 
range  news  coverage  for  major  campus 
events  and  write  news  releases.  Must  pos¬ 
sess  good  writing  and  editing  abilities  and 
have  proven  organizational  skills  and  lead¬ 
ership  qualities.  BA  in  journalism  or  re¬ 
lated  field  with  a  broad  journalism  back¬ 
ground,  to  include  extensive  experience  in 
daily  newspaper  writing  and  news  bureau 
work.  Attractive  benefit  plan  including 
paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  (including  salary  history) 
tO:  Employment  IJivision,  Box  EP-8,  117 
Willard  Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 
Application  deadline  September  29.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


DIRECTOR  OFFICE  OF 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
The  responsibilities  -directs  professional 
staff  in  providing  information  to  University 
publications  and  reports  directly  to  the 
president.  Desirable  to  have  media- 
management  abilities  and  sensitivity  to 
higher  education.  Required  -degree  in 
journalism  or  related  fields:  advanced  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Appointment  to  ue  effec¬ 
tive  on  or  about  January  5,  1979.  Send 
applications  by  September  30,  1978  to: 
William  G.  Slover,  Secretary  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  OH  45056. 


SALES 


HARDWORKING,  energetic  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  needed  for  group  of  bi-weekly 
newspapers.  Salary,  car  allowance,  com¬ 
mission  over  quota  and  full  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  R.  Moissinac,  (609)  646-5843  or 
mail  resume  with  full  particulars  to  South 
Jersey  Advisor  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  804, 
Cologne,  NJ  08213. 


Positions 
Wanted  •  •  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEED  TO  IMPLEMENT  OR  IMPROVE 
TOTAL  MARKETING  CONCEPT  AT  YOUR 
PAPER?  Seasoned  35  year  old  General 
Manager  with  sophisticated  consumer 
goods  marketing  background  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  as  General  Manager  or  Marketing  Di¬ 
rector.  Call  (617)  548-3758  or  reply  Box 
5600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  16,  1978 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL  I  PHOTOJOURNALISM 


COMPETITIVE  PROFIT  PRODUCER.  HAVE  DONE  IT  ALL  Prefer  desk.  Bureau, 
Strong  on  building  and  training  staff;  ad-  ;  weekly  editor  satisfying^  Employed.  South 
vertising  and  circulation  promotions;  Southwest.  Box  5573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editorial  leadership,  management-by-  . 
objectives.  A  young  51.  I'm  experienced  in  j 
TMC,  printing,  both  mom/pop  and  major  ' 
chain  selling  in  extremely  competitive  | 
market.  Thoroughly  responsible  and  ca-  \ 
pable.  Impeccable  references.  Will  relo-  ! 
cate  for  open-ended  opportunity.  Box  ' 
5616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Knowledgable  all  departments;  heavy  in 
reduction,  news,  personnel,  purchasing, 
udgeting  and  data  processing.  Excellent 
cost  control  record.  Pro-people,  stable, 
principled.  Now  with  40K  area  4  daily. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  5688.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER  of  metro  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  similar  position  with  more 
overall  responsibility  and  potential. 
Member  AMCEA.  Has  personnel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  experience.  Box  5661. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER.  EDITOR,  PUBLISHER  presently 
employed  in  top  management  of  national 
business  publication  desires  to  locate  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Seeks  genuine 
challenge  and  commensurate  compensa¬ 
tion.  Would  consider  working  partnership. 
Write  Box  5675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PRESENT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
seeks  position  with  potential  on  daily 
newspaper.  Marketing  oriented  profes¬ 
sional  with  competitive  experience.  Proven 
administrative  ability,  staff  motivation. 
Zones  3,4,5.  Box  5567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


AWARD  WINNER  seeks  large  metro  posi¬ 
tion.  News/feature  illustration,  graphics, 
cartoon,  editorial  art  experience.  BFA.  Re¬ 
sume,  samples  available.  Box  5671,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
Telephone  room  manager — with  large 
daily.  4  years  experience  with  20  (plus) 
phones.  Has  been  making  a  good  buck  and 
calling  own  shots.  Seeks  new  challenge 
with  same  as  above.  Write  Box  5565, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Of  28,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  27  years  experience,  all 
phases.  Box  5611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  30M  daily 
and  Sunday  wishes  to  relocate.  21  years 
experience  all  phases  circulation,  39  years 
old.  Quality  references.  Box  5620,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  Circulation  Director  wants  to  get 
back  into  mainstream  as  director  of 
medium  publication.  Excellent  references. 
Box  5631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING,  gutsy  young  reporter 
moving  into  Zone  2.  Available  for  work 
September  26.  J-Grad.  News  editor  of 
19,000  circulation  daily.  Named  Best  In¬ 
vestigative  Reporter,  winner  of  SDX  re¬ 
gional  honors.  VDT  experience.  Call  or 
write;  Sybel  Alger,  5150  S.  Pecos,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89120.  (702)  458-6264. 


SMALL  daily  or  public  relations  writing 
career  sought  by  high  honors  Michigan 
State  J-grad  with  2  years  campus  daily 
work.  Box  5683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  WRITER  who  can  find  people  with 
a  story?  Award  winning  J-grad  eager  to 
test  skills  with  small  daily  or  large  weekly, 
any  Zone.  Write:  Bill  Huddleston,  Box  114, 
Colfax,  IN  46035. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  of  35M  daily  seeks 
challenge,  career  growth  on  larger  paper  in 
Zones  1.2, 3,4, 6  or  9.  Competent,  conge¬ 
nial  newsroom  pro  in  mid-30’s,  has  metro  I 
experience,  wants  management  job  with  I 
potential.  Box  5494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  job  as  news  j 
reporter  for  daily  or  semi-weekly.  Any  size, 
anywhere.  2  years  experience  as  reporter,  i 
one  as  editor  for  Ivy  School  daily.  Excellent 
skills.  Fast,  reliable  and  eager.  Box  5590, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  4  years  for  Zone  1  daily 
seeks  sports  reporting  or  desk  position'  in 
any  Zone.  Strong  writer,  thorough  editor, 

food  eye  for  layout.  MSJ,  VDT-trained.  Box 
577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  journalist/printer  team 
seeks  weekly  or  daily.  You'll  get  quality. 
We'll  need  dollars.  Zones  7-8-9.  Box  5580. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/FEATURE/EDITORIAL  WRIT- 
ER/copy  editor/photographer/news  service 
bureau  chief  seeks  responsibility  on  daily, 
weekly.  P.O.  Box  2062,  Ocean,  NJ  07712. 


EXPERIENCED  journalist  seeks  substan¬ 
tial  reporting  or  editing  position.  Zones 
7-8-9.  Box  5581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— 30  years'  experience  in  Zone  2, 
assistant  managing  editor  on  100,0(X)«, 
seeks  new  executive  challenge.  Demand¬ 
ing,  strong  on  layout,  packaging,  VDTs. 
Box  5386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  MOTIVATED  recent  J-grad  with 
high  honors  and  published  work  wants 
general  assignment  reporting  job.  Since 
graduation.  I've  been  employed  as  editor 
of  an  in-house  newspaper  and  PR  director. 
Feature  writing  is  my  forte  but  I'm  also 
experienced  in  hard  news  writing,  editing, 
photography,  advertising  and  layout.  Will 
relocate.  Resume  and  portfolio  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  5602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  award-winning  degreed  minority 
editor  desires  position  as  feature  writer  or 
hard  news  reporter  on  newspaper  or 
magazine  in  urban  community.  I  am  an  ex¬ 
cellent  writer  and  a  good  editor.  Box  5633, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  young  writer/editor/critic  for  New 
England's  largest  college  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  Zone.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
journalistic  studies  and  English.  Contact 
James  F.B.  Sawyer,  96  Fairview  Ave.,  West 
Springfield,  MA  01089,  (413)  734-4754. 


SCIENCE/MEDICAL  WRITER,  experience, 
J-degree,  ability  to  cut  through  jargon  and 
present  today's  most  important  stories  in 
bright,  readable  style.  Any  Zone.  Box 
5627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  RENT;  Brains  and  reporting  instincts 
of  city  hall  reporter  with  5  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  explain  a  municipal  buget,  in¬ 
vestigate  government  hanky-panky  and 
make  sense  out  of  political  hoopla.  Write 
Box  5253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK,  writing,  or  any  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  sought  by  sports  editor  of  circulation 
10,000  daily  who  wants  to  relocate.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  VDT  use,  in  layout,  photogra¬ 
phy,  general  assignment  and  sports  writ¬ 
ing.  Write  Box  5644.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  29,  a  1972  J-grad  anxious  to  return  to 
the  profession.  Can  do  hard  and  soft  news, 
rewrite,  edit,  write  heads,  do  columns  and 
reviews.  Am  intelligent  and  imaginative, 
will  relocate  and  consider  any  position. 
Box  5677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'M  A  BRIGHT,  hardworking  J-grad,  former 
college  editor,  with  a  summer's  experience 
on  a  daily  paper.  I  write  tight,  highly  accu¬ 
rate  news  stories  and  snappy  features. 
Also  good  with  a  camera  and  familiar  with 
VDTs.  Seeking  reporter's  job  in  Zones 
1, 2,3,4.  Box  5665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  and  editorial;  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  New  York  based  magazine; 
willing  to  relocate;  Box  5657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  managing  i 
editor,  magazine  electronics/communi¬ 
cations  writer,  printer,  teacher,  49,  seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  manage¬ 
ment.  J-grad.  Box  5660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HISTORY  GRAD  wants  to  learn  journalism 
on  the  job,  not  in  the  classroom  I  have 
summer  and  part-time  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Box  5664.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 

MENCKENESQUE  editorial  writer-  j 
columnist  wasting  in  Tradesville.  Good 
teacher,  top  editor.  Box  5653.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  news  pro,  a  self-starter 
with  13  years  metro  and  national  photo/ 
journalism  experience.  Ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  relocation  to  Zone  4  daily.  Box 
5686.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  THIS! 

Intelligent,  creative,  personable,  young 
newspaperman  seeks  stimulating  work  on 
community  weekly,  chain  or  progressive 
trade.  Make  editorial  pages  and  ads  come 
alive  with  strong,  clean  design  (layout, 
type,  heads);  news  and  features  that 
breathe;  pro  photos  (plus  darkroom);  edit¬ 
ing;  production  (advertising  and  PR.  too!) 
Skeptical?  Box  5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  looking  for  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and/or  editing  job.  Prefer  Zones  1  and 
2,  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Contact  Box 
5659.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE/OUTDOORS  WRITER/PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER.  MA  in  journalism,  national 
publication  experience,  research,  editing 
and  photography  experience.  Want  a 
decent  job.  liveable  area.  (814)  667- 
2336,  Box  174B.  Petersburg,  PA  16669. 


WIRE  DESK  slotman  on  42.(X)0  circulation 
daily  wants  similar  position,  but  on  paper 
that  rewards  hard  work,  encourages  fresh 
ideas  and  seeks  to  be  more  than  just 
adequate.  Eye-catching  headlines,  clean 
layouts,  VDT  experience.  2  MAs  from  top 
schools.  Will  relocate.  Box  5655,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  returning  to 
Mideast  for  3  years.  Seeks  assignmen.s: 
Features,  analysis,  columns,  political- 
religious-entertainment  news.  C.  Levine. 
6437  Ellwell  Crescent.  Forest  Hlls,  NY 
11374. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


IF  YOU  NEED  a  hard  working,  experienced, 
nationally  published  photographer  with 
proven  writing  ability  and  who  will  travel, 
contact:  James  Pykare,  5334  Dolloff  #4, 
Cleveland,  OH  44127,  (216)  883-5930. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experience  on 
major  metro  looking  for  position  on 
medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  5  or  3.  Also 
have  strong  background  in  religious  report¬ 
ing.  Looking  for  good  reproduction  and 
creative  freedom.  Portfolio  and  resume  on 
request.  Box  5613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

Are  you  looking  for  an  industrious,  perma¬ 
nent  employee? 

I  have  25  years  experience,  offset  and  cold 
type,  at  two  5M  dailies,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  For  resume  Box  5656.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Competent  in  electronic,  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering,  data  processing 
and  financial  disciplines.  Extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  non-production  de¬ 
partments.  People  oriented  and  product 
sensitive.  Solid  record.  No  job  jumper. 
Presently  in  same  position.  Reply  in  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  to  Area  7,  Box  5687. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN-News- 
paper,  6  years  experience,  strong  leader¬ 
ship  abilities.  Knowledge  all  phases  of 
composing  room  operations.  Call  (214) 
436-4195  or  Write  Box  5566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  Pressroom  supervisor  or  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager.  Highly  skilled 
professional  13  years  experience.  8  years 
management  experience.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Willing  to  relocate.  (613) 
821-1778. 


WEB  PRESSMAN —Di-litho  experience 
which  includes  camera  and  platemaking. 
Day  work  only  areas  5-8.  Box  5575,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


EXPERIENCED  promotion  writer  for  inter¬ 
national  scientific  publisher,  previously 
with  major  Northeast  sports  newspaper, 
wants  promotion  job  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
5651.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  public  relaitons  and  infor¬ 
mation  director,  30,  seeks  position  with 
potential.  Proven  writing,  editing,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  managerial  ability.  Good  back¬ 
ground  in  media  relations  and  public 
speaking.  Willing  to  relocate  anywhere  in 
USA  or  abroad:  fluent  French,  fair  Ger¬ 
man.  Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Freedom  to  publish 

There  are  five  conditions  that  must 
exist  in  a  democratic  society  if  a  self- 
governing  people  is  to  be  adequately  in¬ 
formed,  according  to  James  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins.  The  former  Wasliinfiton  Fast  news 
executive,  now  editor-publisher  of  the 
weekly  Ellsworth  (Maine)  Amerkan . 
wrote  a  book  on  this  theme  20  years  ago 
titled  “Freedom  or  Secrecy.”  Fie  has 
just  re-examined  his  thesis  in  the  light  of 
conditions  existing  today. 

Wiggins  told  the  Maine  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week,  the  five  circumstances 
which  must  prevail  are: 

“1.  The  press  must  be  able  to  get  in¬ 
formation. 

“2.  it  must  be  free  to  print  it  without 
prior  restraint. 

“3.  It  must  be  free  to  publish  without 
suffering  confiscatory  punishment  for 
publication  found  to  be  wrongful,  or  un¬ 
dergoing  punitive  measures  for  innocent 
publication. 

“4.  It  must  have  access  to  the  means 
of  publication,  the  ability  to  obtain 
newsprint  and  the  physical  material  es¬ 
sential  to  actual  printing. 

“5.  It  must  have  the  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  material  it  has  printed.” 

Wiggins  concludes  only  one  of  these 
five  conditions  can  be  said  to  exist  today 
“without  any  doubt  or  equivocation.” 

“We  can  say  with  confidence  that  the 
press  is  free  to  publish  without  prior 
restraint — that  relatively  limited  concept 
of  the  meaning  of  a  free  press  first  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Blackstone  .... 

“The  other  four  conditions  essential  to 


the  existence  of  a  free  press  remain  a 
battleground.” 

In  his  analysis,  Wiggins  acknowledged 
the  ability  to  get  information  has  im¬ 
proved  but  there  is  controversy  about 
access  to  pre-trial  proceedings.  The  abil¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  to  protect  their  confi¬ 
dential  sources  is  being  eroded  by  deci¬ 
sions  on  search  warrants  and  court  sub¬ 
poenas. 

“If  that  capacity  is  kept  in  question  by 
the  demonstrated  inability  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  newspapers  to  protect  their  files 
from  rummaging  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials.  disclosure  will  dry  up  a  fountain  of 
information  upon  which  the  press  histor¬ 
ically  has  been  dependent  for  the  facts  in 
one  case  of  bureaucratic  fraud  after 
another.” 

Wiggins  feels  the  Times-Farber  case 
“involves  not  only  the  inability  of  the 
press  to  obtain  information,  but  offends 
as  well  the  third  condition  essential  to 
press  freedom — confiscatory  punish¬ 
ment  for  publication  alleged  to  be  wrong¬ 
ful.” 

He  notes  New  Jersey’s  shield  law  was 
disregarded  by  the  court — “a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  makes  the  case,  at  once, 
a  demonstration  of  the  need  for  some 
legal  defense  against  compulsory  disclo¬ 
sure  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  shield  laws 
to  provide  that  defense.”  He  suggests: 

“The  situation  would  be  rriuch  im¬ 
proved  if  no  punishment  of  contempt  for 
refusal  to  divulge  information  could  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  days  in  jail,  if  no  court  making  a 
charge  of  contempt  could  sit  upon  the 


case  at  issue,  and  if  repeated  demands 
for  information  could  not  be  levied  for 
the  same  material  once  punishment  were 
meted  out  to  the  newspaper  or  the  repor¬ 
ter.” 

As  for  “condition  four,”  Wiggins 
notes  that  “it  is  within  the  power  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  numbers  of  union  leaders  to 
force  the  suspension  of  newspapers 
throughout  this  country”  by  closing 
down  newsprint  mills.  And  the  newspa¬ 
per  strike  in  New  York  City  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  distribution  of  newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  terminated  by  small  groups. 

“The  frailty  of  our  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  further  demonstrated  by 
the  threatened  strike  of  postal  workers,” 
he  states. 

“A  free  society,  if  it  is  to  be  informed, 
must  have  a  press  that  is  able  to  get  in¬ 
formation  for  it,  print  it  without  prior 
restraint,  publish  without  destructive 
and  confiscatory  punishment,  obtain  the 
newsprint  and  other  supplies  it  needs  to 
print,  and  enjoy  the  means  of  distributing 
its  publications,”  he  emphasized. 

“Confiscatory  punishment  for  publica¬ 
tion.”  We  wonder  how  many  lawyers 
have  looked  at  search  warrants,  sub¬ 
poenas  and  contempt  citations  in  that 
light? 

Des  Moines  R  and  T 
acquires  stations 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  acquisition  of  radio  stations 
WIBA-am  and  WIBA-fm  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  The  Madison  stations  were 
acquired  from  the  Madison  Capital- 
Times  newspaper.  The  price  was 
$2,150,000  in  cash. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  is  a  privately  held  company 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Cowles 
family.  It  publishes  the  Des  Moines  Re- 


FEKDIUCK 


By  Vic  Cantone 


fiister,  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Reftister  and  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  San,  and  it  has  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Waukesha  (Wise.)  Freeman. 
The  company  also  owns  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  Bnlletin-Joarnal ,  weekly 
newspapers  in  Independence,  Iowa.  The 
company  has  contracted  to  purchase 
McCoy  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
operates  television  stations  in  Hawaii 
and  am  and  fm  radio  stations  in  the  De¬ 
nver  and  Portland  (Oregon)  markets. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 


(919)  782.3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 


27  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


PUTTING  HIS  MONEY  WHERE  HlS  MOUTH  IS. 
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‘^But  Mr.  Carmthers,  you  said  you  needed  forty  Xeroxes.” 


Mr.  Carruthers  used  our  name 
incorrectly.  That’s  why  he  got  40 
Xerox  copiers,  when  what  he  really 
wanted  was  40  copies  made  on  his 
Xerox  copier. 

He  didn’t  know  that  Xerox,  as  a 
trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation, 
should  be  followed  by  the  descriptive 
word  for  the  particular  product,  such 


as  “Xerox  duplicator”  or  “Xerox 
copier.” 

And  should  only  be  used  as  a  noun 
when  referring  to  the  corporation 
itself. 

If  Mr.  Carruthers  had  asked  for  40 
copies  or  40  photocopies  made  on  his 
Xerox  copier,  he  would  have  gotten 
exactly  what  he  wanted. 


And  if  you  use  Xerox  properly, 
you’ll  get  exactly  what  you  want, 
too. 

P.S.  You’re  welcome  to  make  40 
copies  or  40  photocopies  of  this  ad. 
Preferably  on  your  Xerox  copier. 

XEROX 
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A  big-league  town  gives  it 
the  old  college  try 


Cincinnati  loves  big-time 
sports.  This  is  the  home  of 
the  Big  Red  Machine,  the 
NFL  Bengals,  the  WHA 
Stingers,  the  best  archers 
since  William  Tell,  and 
world  gold  medalists  by 
the  dozen. 

We've  just  added  a  new 
winner  —  the  National 
Football  Foundation  Col¬ 
lege  Hall  of  Fame.  House¬ 
hold  names  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  glory  days  came  to 
town  to  dedicate  the  shrine 
in  which  their  histories  will 
live.  It  is  a  museum  so 
innovative  that  a  new  cate¬ 
gory  may  have  to  be 
invented  for  it. 


The  Cincinnati  Post  kicked  off  the  dedication  week 


with  a  luncheon  attended  by  600  persons  which  raised 
$3000  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  governor  dropped  in  for  it 
and  two  of  Notre  Dame's  Four  Horsemen.  Woody  Hayes 
showed  up  to  say  nice  things  about  football  and  the  press. 

Everybody  got  a  copy  of  the  112-page  special  supple¬ 
ment  which  The  Post  published  for  dedication  week. 
Every  subscriber  got  one,  everybody  at  the  luncheon, 
every  president  and  athletic  director  at  every  U.S.  col¬ 
lege  or  university.  It's  still  available  to  the  thousands 
who  go  to  the  College  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 


It  was  a  red-letter  week  for  Cincinnati  —  a  sports  loving 
town  with  o  big  -  league  afternoon  newspaper. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
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